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Chief of the ‘‘ Rough Riders.”’ 


The subject of our cover portrait this week is 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, commander of the 
First Volunteer Cavalry—otherwise known as 
the “Rough Riders.” Although only forty years 
of age, this popular New Yorker has been active | 
and successful in various fields of effort. He} 
has managed a ranch, written a dozen books, 
and headed the New York police commission, 
and he resigned the assistant secretaryship of 
the navy in order that he might help to organize 
his famous regiment and get into active service. 

The Rough Riders landed in Cuba on the 
twenty-second of June, and two days later took 
part in the battle of Siboney, being commended 
by Major-General Wheeler for ‘magnificent 
bravery.”” Because of the “courage, skill, energy 
and determination” shown. by the officers in this 
and other engagements before Santiago, Col. 
Leonard Wood was promoted to brigadier- 
general. Lieutenant-Colonel Roosevelt, his 
second in command, succeeded him. 


ao 





Patriots in Chinatown. 


Two or three years ago a flag-raising in 
Boston’s “Chinatown” would have been a pictur- 
esque event. Harrison Avenue, between Beach 
and Essex Streets, was then a narrow, gloomy, 
somewhat squalid place. The city widened it,— 





in many instances by the summary method of 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


tell how a certain Chinese merchant conceived 
the idea of the flag, and how every well-to-do 
Chinaman and many of the poorer ones contrib- 
uted to buy it. The project was immensely 
popular. In fact, the committee got more money 
than it could use. 

After the subscription was closed, a Chinaman 


| who had just heard of it hurried in from Law- 


rence and offered two dollars. The committee 
had refused to take money from outside the city, 
but the Lawrence Chinaman was so grieved and 
so insistent that the rule was relaxed somewhat 
in his case; he was authorized to buy two 
dollars’ worth of firecrackers, and fire them off 
himself when the flag was raised! 

“Chinatown did the thing up in shape, Willie,” 
commented one of the visitors, who, being a 
| reporter, is somewhat suspicious of enthusiasm. 
“Tt was a good advertisement.” 

“Didn’t do it for advertisement,” the China- 
man said, a little angrily. “Why, if Chinaman 
can’t live in peace and be comf’table here, where 
can he? Can’t in count’ies where more ign’ant 
people! Chinaman does like this count’y!” 

Here the proprietor was called away by his 
cashier, a sleek, suave, middle-aged man, with 
a face expressing the inherited acuteness of a 
thousand generations. The visitors sat a while 
and watched the kitchen, where the cooks were 
preparing for a busy midnight. Then they 
sauntered out into the rain again, and, happily, 
met the big policeman who is the guide, philoso- 
pher and friend of Chinatown. 

“Hallo, boys!’”’ he cried. “Anywhere partic- 
ular?” 

“No, ” 

“T’ve got to go over in the Place a minute. 
You may come, if you want to.’’ 

It is proper to explain here that Chinatown 
embraces so much of two parallel streets— 
Harrison Avenue and Oxford Street—as lies 
between Beach and Essex Streets, and also 
Oxford Place, a particularly unwholesome alley 
upon which, if the “bull’’ may be permitted, the 
backs of Harrison Avenue and Oxford Street 
houses front. 

At the inner end of the passage which leads 
into the Place from Harrison Avenue, is China- 
town’s daily paper, a-brick wall covered with 
slips and posters of general or personal interest, 


1%3| written in the familiar tea-chest characters. As 





‘*DIDN’T DO IT FOR ADVERTISEMENT.”’ 


slicing off the fronts of the buildings,—and now 
it is as spacious a thoroughfare as any in the 
business section. 

Naturally the avenue looks less foreign, more 
American than it did; and when Mayor Quincy 
and other notables visited it, on a certain May 
evening, and—assisted by several thousand 
citizens—“raised” a big national flag, the scene 
was such that a stranger might not at once have 
realized he was in Chinatown. 

To be sure, there were queer signs over the 
doors and strange objects in the shop windows ; 
the din of firecrackers was prodigious; but the 
masters of ceremonies wore American clothing, 
had their queues, if any, tucked under their hats, 
and “talked United States.” Yet these men 
who bought the flag, one of the largest and finest 
in Boston, were the Chinese merchants, “good 
Chinamen,” as the phrase goes, and pretty good 
Americans also—for they knew what the flag 
meant. 

A few nights after the “raising,” two friends, 
who think they understand Chinatown as well 
as Yankees can,—which, perhaps, is very slightly 
indeed,—chanced to call on a Chinese friend of 
theirs who has won a local fameas the Delmonico 
of his race.. 

It was early, by the Chinatown standard— 
only eleven o’clock. Fog and rain were in the air, 
and for all its modernity and spick-and-spanness, 
Harrison Avenue looked gray and vleak and 
cold. Therefore it did not surprise the visitors 
to find that the large public-room of the restau- 
rant was practically empty. 

They went up-stairs, through the kitchen—as 
clean asa New England housewife’s—and into 
the private dining-room, filled with square stools 
and little laquer tables, presided over by a red- 
and-yellow joss that stares solemnly toward the 
street. The proprietor came in and greeted his 
friends. One of them turned up his collar and 
shrugged his shoulders in a suggestive way at an 
open window. 

“Why do you have that open, Willie?” he 
asked. 

“Why? Well, I like to look at the flag,” the 
Chinaman said, with some embarrassment, but 
evident truthfulness. 

Then, after some questioning, he went on to 





| the visitors stumbled after the policeman down 


the dark and muddy road, it occurred to one to 
ask : 

“Anything there about the war?” 

“No,” the officer answered. “Sing’s new- 
crop tea is the latest. Better not say anything 
about the war where we're going,’’ he added, “or 
Joe’ll set you crazy with questions. Between 


| your not understandin’ him, and your tryin’ to 
' make him understand, you’d wish you was 


dead!” 

He dived down a flight of rickety steps and 
led the way into what was evidently the sleeping- 
room connected with a basement laundry. A 
sort of cot-bed that might accommodate six or 
eight persons was built across one side of it. 
One man was asleep there. A handsome young 
fellow sat at the other end, smoking tobacco. 
Between the two a fat, good-natured-looking 
Chinaman reclined on his elbow, probing with a 
wire the bowl of an opium-pipe. 

While the policeman talked with the younger 
man, the fat Chinaman succeeded in clearing his 
pipe. Then he “cooked” a pipeful of opium, 


lighted the pipe from the hand-lamp at his side, | 


and smoked it out. It left him a little drowsy, 
and perhaps the officer thought it would be safe 
now to disregard his own warning, for he asked 
the visitors: 

“What ’d you hear down-town ?” 

“Oh, nothing much.” 

Now it chanced that on this night an evil 
rumor had somehow arisen and spread—that 
Schley had defeated Cervera’s fleet, but the Span- 
iards had sunk the New York and the Iowa. 
The officer repeated the rumor. Instantly the 
opium-smoker roused, sat up straight and began 
to jabber. 

“He says somethin’ like, ‘Is that true?’ ” the 
officer interpreted. ‘He says he don’t believe it. 
All of ’em together couldn’t sink the Iowa!” 

The younger fellow put ina wordhere. “Two 
Chinamen enlisted?” the officer 4 
“How’s that? Oh, gone as cooks, eh? Well,” 
he added, philosophically, “‘our boys in the navy 
have got to eat, haven’t they? I don’t know but 
a good cook can serve the country as well as 
anybody.” 

The opium-smoker had jumped up and gone 
into the workroom to tell his companions the 
“news.”” The sound of excited voices came 
clearly to the listeners in the inner room. 

“Do you think the Chinamen understand this 
war — what it’s about, even where it’s being 
fought ?”’ one of the visitors asked. 

“Well,” the big policeman said, slowly, “I 
s’pose all of us have had to study up our 
geographies since the trouble begun,eh? As 
for knowing what the war’s about, they do 
sure. 

“T don’t see why they should want to fight for 
a country they can’t be citizens of, do you? But 
more than one of ’em would if they had the 
chance. If it was a question of raising men or 
money, or both, there are loud-mouthed ‘foreign 
colonies’ right here in Boston that wouldn’t 
show up at all alongside Chinatown.” 

WALTER LEON SAWYER. 
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The Hobson Puzzle 


Everybody wild over it. 


Bottles up Cervera’s Fleet 


In Santiago Harbor. 
Try it! Buy it! 10 cents (12 cents by mail). Agents Wanted. 
FRAMINGHAM SUPPLY CO., South Framingham, Mass. 
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Commercial 


College 


Thorough and practical instruction in business, 
bookkeeping and shorthand, preparing young people 
for office work and general business; pupils aided 
to employment; the tuition fees are #40 per quarter, 
$130 per year; our record of 31,800 pupils and 57 years 

speaks for itself; 58th year opens September 6th. For 
free prospectus address or call upon C. E. COMER, 
Principal, 666 Washington Street, cor. Beach, Boston. 
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of superiority over and above all other Teas on the 
market. Give your teapot an opportunity to prove this. 


: SALADA 


CEYLON TEA. 
Sealed Lead Packets only, 50c., 60c. 


CHAPIN & ADAMS, 206 State Street, BOSTON, 
Wholesale Agents. 
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Ask your Grocer for 
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for fancy desserts with every package. 
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Police 
Police 


All persons who have trouble 
with their feet will be interested 
in the following letter from the 





Hartford police force : 


@infort Powder 


has been regularly used by us 
for years for tender feet and 
chafing. We who have to be 
on our feet all the time find in 
Comfort Powder a sure relief 
from that tired, burning and 
aching sensation. There is noth- 
ing like it. 


T. W. Brozel. 
P. A. Sullivan. 


Lieut. Wm. F. Gunn. 
Sergeant Walter Smith. 


J. E. Palmer. Wm. Florence. 
G. Herbert Peck. Charles Mantid. 
Jas. D. Flynn. Lyman Smith. 
Jas. P. Hennesey. W. H. Marshall. 
J. H. Lally. H. E. Tinkam. 
Felix Quinn. E. F. O’Brien. 


And 15 other brother officers. 


All druggists. 25c. and 50c. Sample free. 


Comfort Powder Co., Hartford, Ct. 














TO MAKE MONEY 
MAKE YOUR HENS 
LAY WELL FROM 


OCTOBER Tro JANUARY 


while eggs sell for 25c. to 45c. a dozen. 
The best way to do this is the plan adopted 
by thousands during the past 30 years, 





namely: Mix with the food given to 
* poultry every day a small quantity of 


. _——— 
Sheridan’s ‘uation Powder. 
It assures perfect assimilation of the 
food elements needed to produce flesh 

and form eggs. 

Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Feed Dealers or by mail. 
25 cents a package, five for $1. 00. Large 2-Ib. 
can $1.20. Six cans $5.00. Express paid. 
|. S. JOHNSON & CO:, 23 Custom House St., Boston. 


® SAMPLE OF THE BEST POULTRY PAPER SENT FREE. 
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Scholarship 


Contract insures a complete course of study for a named price, with a cash rebate 
time. Students can commence on and after 
Tuesday, September 6th. Open for Visitors. Prospectus Free. 
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ILLARD was 
nee =e going to the 


quarry to get the 
heavy tools and hoisting derricks ready for 
the quarrymen. As he stood near the door, 
a little child ran up to him and whispered 


roguishly. The youth smiled. ‘Mother,’ he | 


said, “you'll be busy to-day. Why can’t 
Florence go with me?” 

The mother was thoughtful for a moment. 
“You are right, Millard,” she answered, 
at length; “it will help me, and I guess 
babe may go.” 

They were soon in the wagon, and old 
Mag started on a brisk trot. The moun- 
tain highway wound upward, and when 
they had travelled almost to the top of the 
ridge Millard turned the horse into a 
by-road. 

A large, flat rock, composed of white 
flint pebbles set ina matrix of gray cement, 
lay at one side and close to the main 
thoroughfare; and as they passed it 
Millard called the child’s attention to the 
white pebbles, sparkling in the bright 
sunlight. 

After driving for a time beneath a canopy 
of leaves, the exposed and abrupt face of 
the quarry came in view, and then, one 
by one, the derricks and quarry buildings. 

The horse was unhitched and securely 
tied, and after instructing Florence where 
she could and could not go, Millard began 
the work of the day. In shifting a guy- 
rope attached to one of the hoisting der- 
ricks, he loosened a great stone to which it 
was anchored; slipping down, the stone 
pinioned his foot and limb between it and 
the face of the quarry. He uttered a 
smothered ery of pain. 

Instantly, however, a thought of babe 
came into his, mind, and he realized that 
he must not frighten her. As the situation 
grew upon him, his physical anguish was 
unheeded in the fear born of the more 
serious part of his difficulty. Those at 
home would not expect him until night. 

. How would he be able to extricate himself 
and return with little Florence? 

Expedient after expedient passed through 
his mind, each in turn to be dismissed. 
Finally he concluded to call, hoping that some 
one passing on the main road might hear him. 
He spoke to babe, and asked her to come 
where he was. Suppressing all appearance of 
pain, he said to her, cheerfully : 

“Babe, this stone has slipped down and 
caught my foot, and I am going to call as loud 
as I can, so that some one will come. Now 
don’t be frightened, for it’s nothing, only 1 
must have help to move the stone so I can get 
my foot out.” 

The child said she would help; and then as 
he called, each time with all his strength of 
lung, he could hear her childish treble mingle 
with his heavier notes. But calling proved in 
vain. No answering shout came to them; no 
sound, indeed, but the echo of their ery. 

Presently the effort taxed his strength, and 
growing weakness almost overpowered him. 
His countenance expressed an added anxiety. 
If he should faint, Florence would take fright, 
wander away and become lost in the great 
forest ! 

Burdened with this new fear, the lad’s mind 
again took up the problem; but one plan 
suggested itself, and it seemed so full of 
danger that he rejected it again and again. 
The situation, however, became each moment 
more urgent. With a sinking heart, therefore, 
he called the little sister to him and said, 
“Flossie, do you want to do an errand for 
brother ?”” 





“Yes, buddy, I tan! I tan! Baby tan!” she | 
replied, in high glee at the prospect of sharing | 
in the work of the day. 

‘Millard hastily wrote a note on a leaf from 
his diary, and put it carefully in Flossie’s hand. | 


‘ | 
‘Do you remember, dear, where we turned 


off from the road with the dust in it? Yes, | trees; then the great stone upon which she | there crept a dull feeling of pain. The seat | 
there’s a rock; the one with the pretty white | was to sit came in view, and with a chuckle of | of original good was invaded, and what of 
manhood remained was touched and hurt. 

For he saw in the eyes of the child something 


stones. Keep brother’s letter tight in your | 
hand, and go. down this road until you come | 
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to the one with the dust in it. When you 
come to the dusty road, sit down on the rock, 
and in a little while a man will come, and you | 
give him the letter. 
“Now, Flossie,” he added, a cloud of trouble | 
in his eyes, “do just what brother tells you. | 
Don’t stop to pick tlowers, and don’t go out of 


(NION 


Vo_ume 72. Numeer 35. 
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a great log to lean her back against, and the | besides the natural fear of a stranger. He saw, 


baby messenger, holding the slip of paper 
tightly in her tiny fingers, sat down to await 
the coming of relief. 

Then the sun climbed up and up, and the 


shadows of the trees went away and left her in | 
a blaze of heat and light. She turned many | 


weary times, and cast her eyes first in one 
direction along the dusty road, and then in the 
other ; and the white lids grew heavy, and the 


rosy lips often sighed, “O buddy, why don’t | 


the man tum ?” 


The sun grew hot, and the flies and | 
mosquitoes buzzed around, and got in baby’s | 


ears and bit her dimpled hands, and baby 
cried. The sobs came slower, slower; the 





GENTLY TOUCHED THE SLEEPER. 


the road into the woods. It’s all the way 
down-hill, and there isn’t any other road; if 
you go straight, you’ll find the rock you’re to 
sit on.” 

After she had gone beyond hope of recall, 
Millard wished her back a thousand times. 
All sorts of fancies possessed him. Now 
she had wandered from the road, and worn 
by travel and grief, had sunk upon the 
ground in sleep. There was the soft, tear- 
stained face, the pudgy fist doubled up and 
tucked under one cheek, and the flowing curls 
falling all about. He could see every detail— 
the little socks loosened about the ankles, the 
pretty dress askew, and the checked pinafore 
torn and soiled by falls upon the uneven path. 

Then he imagined the awakening, when the 
gloom of night had settled down upon the 
forest; and he could hear her piteous ery of 
dismay and fear, and the long, sobbing calls 
of “Mamma! mamma!” until nature brought 
the balm of sleep. And then came other and | 
more terrible thoughts—her little body torn by 
wild beasts, or lying mangled and crushed at 
‘the foot of some craggy precipice. 

Slowly the hours dragged along, and all the 
time the great stone that had fallen upon the 
lad was settling down, each hour increasing 
its pressure upon his imprisoned limb. 





Flossie trudged steadily onward. Often she 
was tempted by a pretty flower to turn aside | 
from the beaten path, but always into her | 
mind would come a thought of brother and his | 
positive injunction; so, with a wise shake of | 
the baby head, the temptation was resisted. | 


glee she ran and climbed upon it. | 
There was a moss-covered place for a seat, | 





little head bowed itself, and the tiny form | 


slipped down upon the mossy bed, and the 
eyes closed in slumber. 

The sun climbed higher and higher, and 
his rays beat stronger and stronger upon the 
tiny sleeper, burning the pretty nose and 
cheeks and the little knees that peeped out 
where socks and dress-hem failed to come 
together ; but the dimpled fingers still clutched 
tenaciously the bit of folded paper, and the 
rosy lips would sometimes murmur, ““Ma! ma!” 

By and by the sun cast shadows toward the 
east, but the little messenger slept on, oblivious 
of a cloud of dust that was coming toward her. 
Had she been awake, she would have seen a 
horse’s head and ears emerge from the cloud 
of dust, the blinkers flopping and the eyes 
strained from hard driving. 

As the man drove up to the sleeping child, 
he drew rein and gave a low whistle of 
surprise. He was heavy and brutal-looking, 
his puffy face was red and his eyes bleared 
from excessive useof liquor. From the shaggy 
brows to the great, grimy hands that held 
the reins he appeared, what he was, a man 
brutalized by continual indulgence in the bad 
passions of the human heart. 

He looked for some moments at the uncon- 


| scious child, wondering to whom she belonged, 
/and how she came to be seeping on the rock. 


Then he saw the folded paper in the small 
white hand, and alighting, touched the sleeper 
gently, and then, as she did not awaken, a 
trifle rudely. 

Flossie sat up and gazed at the stranger out 


of frightened eyes. A look came into her | 
Presently she could see the winding, ribbon- | childish face that caused him to frown; then | 
like highway turning and twisting among the | down through the coarse fibre of his nature | 





unconsciously expressed, the same repulsion 
and disgust that met him in the gaze of all 
mankind. In men he regarded it as an 
assumption of superiority, and it maddened 
him and increased the flame of his hatred; 


but from the child’s eyes it came to him like 
| a sentence of conviction. 


“What's your name, little one, and where’s 
your ma?” he asked, gently. 

She drew away from him, and he said, “I 
won’t hurt you. Don’t you want to go home?” 
The word home.evidently suggested something, 
for timidly putting forth her hand, she oftered 
him the folded paper. 

After reading the note he remarked, “Well, 
that’s a pretty kettle! But what'll I do 
with the young ’un?” 

He asked her presently if she would go 
with him to find men to help her brother. 
Her manner expressed great unwilling- 
ness; but upon being told that night was 
near, and that he could not leave her in 
the woods, she hesitatingly allowed herself 
to be lifted into the buckboard. 

Having concluded to surrender herself 
to the man’s keeping, she did so without 
reserve, and shortly commenced to “visit.”’ 
She told him that he must hold her tight, 
as brother did, and not let her fall on the 
wheel, and she snuggled up close, taking 
his great hand in her small white one and 
placing it about her stout little waist. 

This innocent life so near to him, this 
childish confidence in his disposition and 
power to protect, produced new and strange 
sensations. He had known nothing but 
evil. His associations and his thoughts 
had been gross so long that he could not 
go back to the purity of childhood. His 
emotions were but half comprehended. 
They caused him to comment mentally, 
with a sort of boyish pleasure, “Well, Ben, 
you’re gettin’ a trifle soft; jist a trifle, 
sure.” 

He asked the child many questions about 
her home, her parents and her brother, 
and took a strange delight in her prattle. 
Then the child turned about, and with 
quaint earnestness questioned him, and 
probed his soul, almost to the point of fear, 
with her innocence. 

Still “visiting,” they drove into the main 
street of Bell’s Lane, a rough oil town 
built of unplaned hemlock, and presently 
the man stopped in front of a boarding- 
house. In a moment the narrow platform 
was crowded with men, all talking to the 
new arrival at once. 

“Look here, Ben, we ain’t goin’ to stand 
this; you’ve been kidnappin’ some one’s little 
girl!’ called one. 

“Should think you might keep your hands 
off the babies,”’ said anyother. 

“Ay, ay!” continued a third. “I reckon we’ll 
have to take you out and hang you to the first 
tree.”’ 

“Yes, now, Ben, we mean what we say,” 
said another, stepping forward to the edge of 
the platform. “You must give an account 
of yourself and of this little girl, or we'll do 
you bad.” 

All Flossie could see was a crowd of rough 
men wearing greasy clothes, and all she could 
hear was loud, harsh talk. Her head was not 
old enough or her eyes keen enough to look 
beneath the rough exterior; she could not 
know that these men were anxious for her, 
and that the harsh notes in their voices were 
occasioned by the character of her companion. 
It was from them that her spirit fled, and it 
was to him it hurried for protection and 
sympathy. She began to ery, therefore, and 
snuggled up close to the man, and with her 
little hand drew his great arm tighter about 
her childish form. 

The man reddened, and then the flush died 
out and his face became gray, and his eyes 
flashed like those of a wild beast. 

“You're a bright lot,” he said, bitterly, “and 
you worst of all, Riley. You might ’a’ known 
I didn’t mean the kid any harm; an’ if you’d 
had a grain o’ sense, you wouldn’t have 
skeared her nigh to death. Out on the road 
a piece, where Austin’s branch turns off, I 
found her sleepin’ on a stone; and she had a 
bit of paper what said her brother was pinned 
down by a big stone in the quarry, and that 
it would take a dozen for to lift the stone, and 
not to waste time by comin’ without that many. 
1 couldn’t leave the kid in the woods, so I brung 
her along; and now you fellers better hurry 
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up, for I guess the lad’s been ketched since 
mornin’, and it must ’a’ got tiresome by now.” 

To Millard the day seemed endless, and his 
anxiety concerning Flossie, coupled with the 
grinding weight of the mass of stone, caused him 
to become unconscious a number of times as the 
hours dragged wearily by. Upon each return 
to consciousness he felt that he was growing 
weaker, and he knew that unless relief svon 
came there would result a state of oblivion from 
which he would not return. 

Distracted by pain, wearied with anxiety for 
his sister, it was with a bound of hope that he 
heard, far down the road, the crunching of wheels 
upon the loose gravel, and a moment later the 
sound of a man’s voice urging a horse onward ; 
and when, a few moments afterward, he saw the 
coming vehicle, he was almost frantic with joy. 

When the carriage came near, however, and 
he recognized the man, a new and strange fear 
possessed him, for he knew the man well by 
reputation, and the thought of his little sister 
being under his care and in his power was at 
first so revolting that, forgetting his position, he 
called, in angry tones, “What, sir, are you doing 
with my little sister?” 

“Have a care, lad,” the man said, bitterly. 
“I’ve wasted half a day to do for you and her, 
an’ it aint a decent return you’re making for all 
my trouble. The little girl is all right; she 
couldn’t take harm from me.” 

In a short time the men came, and the great 
stone was lifted and the prostrate lad removed 
from his dangerous 2nd painful position. He 
was carefuiiy laid in the platform wagon, the 
strange man offered to carry Flossie, and so 
the procession moved. 

To the man sitting silent in the gathering dusk, 
his arm thrown protectingly around the slight 
form of his companion, the day had been one of 
strange events and emotions, and now that it 
was drawing to a close, he found himself wishing 
it might endure. 

The change in his daily experience had been 
pleasant to him, and the thought that he had 
done good rather than evil, and had won the 
confidence of an innocent child, created a feeling 
akin to happiness. The wild thought came to 
him once that if the great world would meet him 
in the spirit of this little child, things might be 
different ; but with a sigh of unsatisfied longing 
it was cast aside. 

Long before they reached home Flossie was 
sleeping peacefully, her curly head nestled con- 
fidingly against his great arm. As he looked 
again and again into the little rosy face and saw 
the flitting smile of innocent, childish slumber 
go and come, a feeling of despondency possessed 
his soul, and it was in bitterness and despair 
that, in self-defence, he turned his thoughts back 
into their accustomed channels. 

Presently they came to the home of his new 
friend, and the fond mother, filled with anxiety 
for her children, came out to meet them; and 
when little Flossie had been awakened and 
handed tenderly out to the loving arms waiting 
to receive her, she turned; and sleepily rubbing 
her eyes, said to him, “You is a good man, an’ 
you tan tum some day an’ see my dollies.” 

Tears crept into the stranger’s eyes, and there 
was a slight tremble in his voice as he turned 
away, saying, ‘““Thankee, Flossie.” 

Frep L. Eaton. 
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He Had Been There. 


N a recent volume of reminiscences of the 
great Indian Mutiny, a little incident is 
related by Colonel Maude of a faithful 

Hindu spy, by name Anjoor Tewaree. His 
services had been of great value, especially in 
the advance to recapture Cawnpore after the 
frightful massacre there of English women and 
children. Indeed, his cleverness and daring 
were so remarkable, and he used to penetrate 
the enemy’s camp so skilfully, that Colonel 
Fraser-T ytler, to whom it was his duty to report, 
sometimes teased him by pretending to doubt 
his information, or at least that he derived it 
from ocular observation. Anjoor knew he only 
jested ; nevertheless, he was piqued. 

“All right!” he cried. ‘Some day I'll prove it 
to you.” 

Shortly after, as the column were in the heat 
of the attack on Bithoor,—which had been 
undertaken mainly on the spy’s information,— 
Colonel Fraser-Tytler, busy at the front, felt a 
tug at his foot, and looked down, to see Anjoor, 
who whispered to him, “Do you see that bit of 
white kupra on a tree in front of you? Well, 
take it down quickly and put it into your 
pocket.” 

As he reached the tree, the colonel obeyed 
almost mechanically, rising in his stirrups and 
pulling down from a bough to which it was tied 
what appeared to be merely a piece of white 
cotton cloth, which he thrust into his pocket and 
forgot; but after the action was over, Anjoor 
came up again and inquired if he had kept it. 

“Yes,” was the reply, as he pulled forth the 
bit of rag and eyed it inquiringly. : 

“Just see if it fits this,” said the spy, smiling; 
and untying the ends of his loin-cloth, he 
matched the piece that had been torn from it— 
thus proving, beyond even the cavil of a jest, 
that he had on the previous night taken his 
observations himself among the enemy on the 
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ground which had just been so hardly won. The 
joke was against the colonel, and after that 
nobody ventured to poke fun at Anjoor Tewaree. 
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HEN I was a lad of fifteen 
1 had a very earnest 
desire to become a clerk 
in one of the two grocery 
stores in our town. 


who was a boy of all 
work in one of these 
stores, and it seemed to 
me that he took occasion to eat great quantities 
of cheese, candy, prunes and sweet crackers 
with a vaunting pride in the prerogatives of his 
position every time I entered the store. 

Moreover, he wore a white paper collar and 
a blue necktie and boots every day, while I, a 
hard-worked farmer’s lad, could assume this 
bravery of apparel only on Sundays. 

This lad, whose name was Hiram Doolittle, 
and whom I had known all my life, assumed an 
aggravating air of patronage from the day he 
was, as I thought, elevated from his father’s 
farm to the position of clerk in the grocery store 
of Hunt & Cody. 

He had always called me “Joe’’ previous to 
this time, but now he called me “Joey,” with a 
flippant, supercilious manner that was very 
galling to me at that time. He was, too, a great 
trial and a source of envy to me for other reasons 
that I need not mention. 

Suffice it to say that 1 was determined to rise 
to a position of equal prominence, and one that 
would give me equal privileges in the way of 
consuming candy and crackers. 

Judge, therefore, of my delight when my 
father one day came home from the village and 
said, “Joe, Mr. Cody has been talking to me 
about you to-day.” 

“About me?’’ I asked, in surprise. 

“Yes; he’s turned Hiram Doolittle off.” 

“Turned him off? What for?” 

“Well, he says he got to be altogether too 
smart, and that he nearly ate up all the raisins 
and candy in the store. He wants another boy, 
and asked if I would like to have you take 
Hiram’s place. Says he’s seen you around the 
store a good deal, and he’d heard you wanted to 
get into a store. Would you like the place?” 

“Very much,” I replied. 

My father looked a little disappointed, and 
said, “I’d hoped you’d take to farming. It’s one 
of the most honorable and useful and independent 
of occupations when carried on properly. But 
perhaps you can do better in business, although 
I think that is very doubtful. Mr. Cody says 
they’ll pay four dollars a week to begin with, 
and more at the end of six months if you earn it.” 

Four dollars a week! It seemed like an 
unlimited income to me, for I had never been 
paid wages or worked away from home a day in 
my life, and father had never been able to give 
me much spending-money. 

“Well, make yourself as tidy as possible, and 
go and see Mr. Cody about it,” said father. 

The result of it all was that on the next 
Monday morning I took upon myself the duties 
of the deposed Hiram, his chagrin at this turn of 
affairs being equal to my own satisfaction. 

Remembering; however, the causes that had 
led to the loss of his position, I was as polite as 
I knew how to be to customers, and my personal 
demands on the stock in trade did not deplete 
the stock of candy, cheese, nuts, prunes or 
crackers to any appreciable degree. 

With this commendable, if forced, restraint on 
my boyish appetite and my more commendable 
resolve to be courteous to everybody, I seemed 
in a fair way to succeed in my chosen occupation. 

My duties were by no means light, nor were 
they always agreeable. 

T had to sweep and dust the store, and have it 
open for business by six o’clock every morning. 
My employers were wise enough to insist on 
having all goods neatly placed in every part of 
the store. Such tidiness attracted trade, they 
said, and I am now sure it did, although I had 
my doubts about it at the time. 

There was no gas in the town, and I had ten 
kerosene lamps to fill -and clean every day. 
Beside this I had to wash all of the windows 
every Saturday; and, indeed, I was kept busy 
almost every hour of the day, so that I had 
to work as hard, perhaps harder, than I should 
have worked had [ remained at home. 

But the most disagreeable of all my duties 
came to me at night, for I had to sleep in the 
store as a kind of a guard against burglars. 

My bed was a small canvas cot, hidden away 
under a high counter in the daytime and placed 
where I pleased at night. The cot, with its one 
or two old gray blankets, was a poor exchange 
for my clean and comfortable bed at home. 

I had never made much of a reputation for 
courage, and no one but myself knew how little 
1 possessed of that excellent quality. 

All the delights of my new position could not 
have induced me to accept it had I known 
beforehand that my duties included sleeping 
alone in the store at night; but I did not know it 
until the close of my first day of service. Then 
Mr. Cody said: 

“Did I tell you, Joe, that I should want you 





I knew a young fellow | 





to sleep here in the store nights? Oh, didn’t I? 
Well, I don’t s’pose it will make any particular 
difference to you, and we think it’s better to 
have some one in the store nights, in case of fire 
or burglars. You could call me in either case, 
you know. ‘Then if you sleep in the store, you’re 
right here to sweep out early in the morning.” 
The store was in a large, homely, two-story 


building, with rooms in the second story in| 


which Mr. Cody and his family lived. I was 
somewhat reassured when I remembered how 
near Mr. Cody was in case of trouble at night. 

But I was very nervous the first few nights, 
and slept but little. My cot I placed under the 
counter near the door, for the double purpose of 
concealing myself from possible burglars and 
also of more readily effecting my escape in case I 
should be discovered. 

After passing several nights in safety, my 
fears began tpg subside and I grew more 
courageous. I even began to feel that an 
encounter with a burglar might, after all, be 
something to be desired. If I could capture one, 
how the deed would glorify me in the eyes of the 
villagers! What an object of admiration and 
envy I should be to the other boys, particuiarly 
to Hiram Doolittle! 

I now used to lie awake nights planning 
methods of attack and capture, and even wishing 
for the appearance of a burglar. 

Writing of the affair recalls very vividly every 
little detail of the eventful night when I awoke 
and found that the burglar had arrived! 

It was between the hours of two and three in 
the morning—the hour when good men sleep. I 
had at this time been filling my new position 
somewhat over a month, and had begun to feel a 
little uncertain as to whether I wanted to make 
clerking—as I called it—in a grocery store my 
lifelong occupation. 

The sweet-cracker barrel had lost its charm 
for me, and an unwise overindulgence in prunes 
one dull day had made it impossible for me to 
even weigh out a pound of this delicacy without 
a feeling of loathing. 

A heavy thunder-storm had come up at eleven 
o’clock, and the lightning was terrific. The wind 
blew fearfully, and it made low, ghostly noises 
long after the lightning and thunder had ceased. 
It must have been midnight before I slept at all. 
A storm always made me nervous. 

I awoke while the clock in the town hall was 
striking two. The storm had died away, but the 


night was of pitchy darkness. After the town | 
clock had ceased striking 1 heard something fall | 
to the floor at the other end of the store, and | 


then a half smothered exclamation. 

Carefully putting my head out from under the 
counter, I saw the faint reflection of a light from 
a candle or lantern on the ceiling. 

I was quite calm, but I think my vanity had 
much to do with this calmness, for even while I 
was alert and trying to get a glimpse of the 
burglar, my thought was of the sensation I 
should create in the village, and of the distinction 
that would be mine should I capture him. 

Very carefully and slowly I crept from the 
cot and crawled on my hands and knees to 
the end of the counter. A man was at the 
farther end of the store. I saw him distinctly. 
He had a candle in one hand, partly concealing 
its light with the other while he stepped softly 
along among the barrels and boxes. He was 
dressed in a loose coat, or dressing-gown, so that 
I could not really distinguish his figure, and he 
did not make any noise as he walked. I was 
sure he was in his stocking-feet. 

My first impulse was to try and slip out of a 
back door, run up a flight of outside stairs and 
arouse Mr. Cody, but I doubted if I could do 
this without attracting the man’s attention; and 
besides, I did not wish to share the glory of his 
capture with any one else. 

A brilliant plan for preventing his escape 
suggested itself to me. To be sure, I had 
thought of it in the many watchful hours I 
had spent thinking what I should do if the store 
were entered by a burglar. 

Turning noiselessly around, I crept along under 
the counter to the other end of the store, to a box 
of ground black pepper. I reached it without 
disturbing the burglar and carefully opened it. 
I filled my hand with the pepper just as the man 
came around the end of the counter toward the 
money-drawer. 

In a tremor of excitement I sprang to my feet. 
I dashed the pepper at the man’s head, and 
starting forward, caught the candle as he dropped 
it to throw both hands up to his face, while he 
staggered back in pain and amazement. 

As he staggered back, he stumbled over a 
small barrel of salt mackerel at the end of the 
counter, and fell sprawling to the floor, giving a 
kind of a roar as he fell. Seizing a scale-weight 
near by, I threw it at him. Fortunately for us 
both, it did not strike a vital part. I was now 
wildly excited, and began pitching all sorts of 
groceries at him, while I shrieked out: 

“T’ve got you! Surrender! You can’t get 
away! Giveup! Surrender!” and seizing a 
great scoopful of flour, I threw it into his face as 
I spoke. He gasped and sputtered and struck 
out at me in the darkness, for I had dropped the 
candle, and we could not see much of each other. 

“Surrender!” I shrieked, as I gave him a 
vicious slap with one of the salt mackerel from 
the overturned barrel. 

His mouth seemed to be full of flour as he 
gasped and choked and sputtered. He kicked 
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out viciously at me, and succeeded in getting hold 
of my wrist and jerking me to my knees. Then 
he caught me by the throat, while he sputtered 
out, “You—big—f-o-o-o-1!” 

I kicked and fought valiantly, while I screeched 
out, “Help! help! Mr. C-o-0-o-dy! Burglars! 
Mr. C-0-0-0-dy !” 

But I grew speechless and dropped limply to 
the floor when the man released my throat with 
a final shake, saying, as he did so: 

“You confounded fool, where are your eyes 
and brains? You miserable dunce, you’ve nearly 
put out my eyes! Don’t you see I’m Mr. Cody?” 

He struggled to his feet and shook his fist at 
me, while I sat in utter collapse on the floor. 

“T’ve a great mind to kick you out into the 
street, Joe Havens!” he said. “I’ve no further 
use for you; you leave the store in the morning, 
and don’t you stop to say good-by, either! Help 
me up-stairs! I can’t see a thing, and my eyes 


-feel like coals of fire, you—big —” 


“Josiah, what is the matter down there?” 
called out a high-pitched, shriii female voice 
through a stairway at the side of the store, 
leading to the rooms above. 

“What on earth is the matter?” repeated Mrs. 
Cody. “I’m scared to death! Josiah, are you 
killed? Answer me!’ 

I opened the door of the stairway. Mrs. 
Cody stood at the top of the stairs, wrapped in a 
red blanket and holding a lamp high above he: 
head. She was never slow of speech, and it 
would take many lines to tell all she said to me 
and about me and about my family, after Mr. 
Cody had said: 

“I'd been layin’ *wake most all night with the 
toothache, and I got up and slipped down to 
the store to get a bottle of that ‘King Cure-all’ 
liniment we’ve just got in. I was lookin’ ’round 
for it, tryin’ not to wake this numskull, when he 
up and come at me with a lot of pepper, and 
like to Droke my leg with a scale-weight, and 
tipped me over into the mack’rel, and—git a pan 
of water, quick, Mandy, and bathe my eyes! 
They’re killing me!’ 

“The miserable goose!” cried Mrs. Cody, 
ignoring the fact that I had simply tried, as best 
1 could, to protect her husband’s property at the 
risk of injury to myself. Fortunately, only a 
little of the pepper went into Mr. Cody’s eyes, 
and after doing all I could for his relief, I silently 
complied with his command to go home “and 
stay there.” Thus ended my early and onl; 
experience as a “clerk.” J. L. H. 





The Story of a Bee- Farm. 
In Four Chapters. — Chapter I. 


N the day when Leona Doloff and I were 
graduated at the 
high school and 
walked homeward 
with our books on 
our arms, she sud- 
denly said to me, 
with a most serious 
look, “What are we 
going to do now, 
Edith ?” 

“I don’t \|know. 
Leona,” I replied, 
with an equal seriousness, for we both knew 
we must earn our living somehow. 

“I think teaching is the noblest vocation, and 
that of a trained nurse is the next,” said Leona, 
earnestly. 

“To be a trained nurse is the nobler, I think,” 
I replied, with enthusiasm. 

As we adhered to these convictions, our parents 
strained their flagging resources to give us training 
in the two vocations. Leona went to a normal 
and teachers’ preparatory school for three years, 
while I spent one year at a medical school and 
two years in a hospital, and I think we became 
well qualified for the professions which we wished 
to enter. 

And now, reader, consider this question: I! 
you were twenty-two years of age, and had 
studied three years to be a trained nurse, and 
then found that, owing to an oversupply of 
trained nurses, you could not reasonably hope to 
obtain ten weeks’ employment in the course of an 
entire year, what would you do? That was m) 
own case. 

Or again, if you were twenty-one years old, 
and had graduated from a normal and teachers’ 
fitting school, and had applied for positions as a 
public school-teacher during two years, persis- 
tently, but in vain, how would you bear such a 
disappointment? This was the case of Leona. 

What we did was to buy achurch! Whimsi- 
cal? Well, you shall hear. 

It was the first Methodist Church of Mount 
Ceylon, and also the only one of any denomina- 
tion. Population had moved away from it. For 
eleven years it had stood unhallowed by the 
wayside. Weeds and briars had sprung up 
about it, but it stood on a charming location. 

“What a perfect little rustic dell of a place!” ! 
exclaimed, the first time I drove past it with my 
last patient, a lady who had been sent to the 
country to recruit her health. 

“Isn’t it a pretty spot?” she exclaimed. “One 
would like to live there—if it wasn’t a meeting- 
house.” 

We learned at the hotel that evening that it 
had been sold a few months previously by the 
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last survivor of the church “stewards” for thirty 
dollars to a neighboring farmer, who proposed 
moving it on “shoes,” if it would hold together, 
to make a barn of it. 

“That seems a desecration,” exclaimed my 
patient, “to turn a church into a barn!” 

Three weeks later my patient had so far 
improved as to dispense with my services as 
nurse, and I looked forward drearily to another 
long wait in my hot city attic. A trained nurse 
may receive fifteen or twenty dollars a week, and 
occasionally valuable presents, but if. she waits 
three months for a “call,” her account at the 
bank is likely to be greatly reduced. 

“What if I do not obtain a call till October?” 
I thought, bitterly. “People who can afford 
trained nurses are all away from the city in 
midsummer. As well be in the country myself.” 
And then I had an inspiration. Talk about 
adopting abandoned farms! Why not adopt an 
abandoned meeting-house ? 

That night I wrote to Leona, and the next 
morning went to call on Mr. Horr, the farmer 
who had purchased the old meeting-house. 

“It do seem too bad,” he admitted, “to turn a 
meeting-house into a barn. That’s what my 
wife says. But then, it’s all the old thing’s good 
for. It will make a good barn, if I can move it. 
Sixty foot long by thirty-five wide. Just about 
right for a barn.” 

“Would you take what you gave for it ?”’ 

“Well, I declare, now! I do believe you want 
to keep it from being a barn!” 

“Maybe.” 

“Well, now, I declare! I'll see what wife 
says. But you see, I’d be getting no interest on 
my money. I calculate the old lumber in it is 
worth more than I gave.” 

We went to the kitchen door to consult Mrs. 
Horr. “I never liked the idea of his making a 
barn of it,” she declared, brushing flour-dust 
from her apron. “And you know, Simon, that 
the old thing is liable to tumble down if you try 
to move it.” 

“Well, but the boards and timber are worth 
all I gave,” the farmer insisted. “Nice old pine 
boards as ever you saw! There’s a pile of stuff 
in those pews.’’ 

The outcome was that for thirty-seven dollars 
and fifty cents I became the proprietor of the 
first Methodist Church of Mount Ceylon. 

What grand times we had inhabiting that old 
meeting-house that summer, for Leona came, 
and with her Sammy and Stephen, her two 
younger brothers, eleven and thirteen years of 
age. Edith Cox and Ada Steinheim, two class- 
mates of Leona’s at the normal school, also 
threw in their lot with us. Leona’s mother 
came a fortnight later, and in July two medical 
students of our acquaintance came one afternoon 
on their bicycles, and liked our “camp’’ so well 
that they stayed for three weeks. Several other 
acquaintances also came to see us. 

There was a large old box-stove in the 
meeting-house, near the front end, with a long 
funnel running overhead, fully half the length of 
the former auditorium, and we supplemented 
this with an oil-stove for cooking. 

There were thirty-six pews of unpainted pine 
boards, each a kind of box three and a half feet 
high, with a little door opening on the aisle. 
What we needed was sleeping-rooms, and Leona 
hit on a plan for altering the old pews into 
private chambers at very small expense. We 
had the local c#:penter take out the partition 
between two pews, thus turning the two into 
one, and use the pine boards so obtained to build 
up the walls of the pew to the height of seven 
feet. 

Thus at the expense of a few hours’ work we 
got twelve little rooms, ten feet long by eight 
feet wide, which opened on the aisle by a little 
pew door three feet and a half high. To enter 
we had to bend nearly double, but as the top 
was open there was ample ventilation. On the 
broad old seat-boards were laid ticks stuffed 
with hay, which served as bedsteads and mat- 
tresses. They were somewhat hard, it is true, 
but as we were all young people, except Leona’s 
mother, for whom a good bed had been brought, 
none were unable to sleep. These queer rooms 
were promptly christened “the sheep-pens.” 

Plenty of space remained in the middle of the 
house for a general sitting-room. The space 
near the stoves was used as our dining-room, 
and there a table fifteen feet long was improvised 
from pew boards. 

The former pulpit was our library as well as 
our rostrum: Sermons and poems were read 
from it on Sundays; speeches and dramatic 
readings on week-days. When any one had a 
plan to propose, it was announced “ez pulpito.” 
If any one held forth too long, or in an unpop- 
ular manner there, he was summarily dragged 
down the stairs by his merry audience. 

The grand source of fun, however, was the 
food supply. On every pleasant morning the 


party, except Leona’s mother, who had been | 
elected “mother abbess and housekeeper,” went | 


forth separately “to mouse,” and each was 
charged not to come home empty-handed. “To 


mouse” meant to find something edible, and | or something?” 


some were better mousers than others. Sammy 


and Stephen caught trout in several brooks, and | said I. 


| we had planted in 
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anything really belonging to the few neighboring 
farmers. 


During May and June we girls were unable to 
collect much, save “greens,” but when berries 
began to ripen our great chance came, and we 
picked quantities of strawberries, blueberries, 
raspberries and blackberries. 

Mrs. Horr made good bread, and we bargained 
with her for a dozen loaves a week. At the 


Horr’s, tov, we obtained milk, cream, butter and 


many other necessaries at reasonable rates. 

Some queer things were brought home. 
“Dickey-bird,” ‘one of our visiting medical 
students,—now Doctor Bird,—astonished and 
somewhat disgusted us by returning with an 
enormous fat woodchuck which he had shot, and 
which he said was “edi- 
ble.” He insisted on dress- 
ing it and baking it in the 
old box-stove, but the most 
of us declared baked wood- 
chuck too “oily” to be pal- 
atable. 

When “garden-stuff” be- 
gan to mature, Sammy and 
Stephen often worked by 
the hour for the farmers 
at hoeing and weeding, 
and took their pay in green peas, string 
beans, young beets, sweet corn and pota- 
toes. We fared sumptuously and thrived 
exceedingly, yet the average weekly ex- 
pense in cash for food was but eighty-four 
cents for each member of the party. 

No wonder all our impecunious friends 
flocked to visit us. All were made wel- 
come, and all declared that they had never 
had such good times. Every day there 
was some great joke going, and perhaps 
that old meeting-house had never before 
contributed more to the health and well- 
being of a dozen young people. 

We left the old building with great re 
gret that fall, and throughout the winter 
looked forward joyfully to sojourning 
there again; but no two summers ever 
repeat themselves exactly, and if you try 
hard to make them do so, the second will 
usually prove a failure. And it is not of 
our holiday life at the old meeting-house 
that I have to write, but rather of 
what resulted from our ownership 
of the place. 

When June came again, Leona and 
1 set off together for Mount 
Ceylon as pioneers 
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bell, and it could not have contained a large bell, | township, whar I live mostly. That’s a good 


for it was barely six feet square at the base by | six mile from here. 
seven in height. In each side were slats set | sence las’ Monday. 


aslant downward, like those of a V enetian blind, | 
to keep out rain. Through these the bees had 
entered into possession. A little brown wreath 
of them could be seen hovering about the south 
aperture. Evidently the swarm was large. 

“Let’s wait a bit,” I said, “till Stephen comes. 
He can climb up there, no doubt.” 


I’ve ben on their trail ever 
Bate ye l’ve floured the 
backs of them bees fifty times !’’ 
“You have taken a great deal of trouble, sir,”’ 
Leona’s mother observed, guardedly. 
“Yas, ma’am, but I’ll bate ye they’re wuth it. 
Bate ye they’ve got a grist o’ honey up thar. 
Haint got a ladder round here, have ye? ’Taint 


| wholly clear in my mind yit jest how I’m a-goin’ 


“Perhaps they will not molest us, if we do | ter handle ’em.” 


not anger them,” Leona said, more cheerfully. 
“How busy they are! And they say, Edith, it | 
is a good sign to have bees come to you. I once} 
read a story of a man who carried around al 
swarm of bees in the top of his tall hat, and they 
never stung | 
him. If these | 
do not take to | 
stinging us, I | 
think it will be | 
rather nice to | 
have a swarm 
of bees in our | 
belfry.” 

We decided 
to let the in- | 
sects alone if | 
they would let us alone, and 
we wrote to our friends that 
the omens were auspicious, 
since a swarm of bees had 
taken up their abode over 
our heads. 

When the entire party re- 
assembled, the bees hummed 
on their ways peacefully, | 
and left us to our own con- 
cerns. Seldom did one come 
indoors, and all uproar of our 
singing and shouting did not 
provoke them into stinging | 
any one; not even when | 
| Dickey-bird brought home a | 

little bear cub and turned it 

loose in the aisle by the 
sheep-pen doors, although of 
’ course there was screaming 
; then! 

Stephen was the only one | 
who was stung by a bee dur- 
ing the summer, and he had 
provoked the punishment by | 
climbing on the roof and 
walking along the ridge-pole 
to peep into the north lattice 











for the rest of the 
party. Sammyand 
Stephen were at 
school, which did 
not close for a 
fortnight. Dickey- 
bird and his friend 
Cale were still at 
themedical school. 

The Virginia 
creepers, which 


front of the door, 
were coming up 
bravely. Winter 
gales had burst in 
a window on the 
west side, and one 
of the sheep-pens 
was somewhat 

damaged by snow > 
and rain; other- 
wisetheold church 
was as we had left 
it. We took pos- 
session, kindled a 
fire in the stove, 
and then went out 
to the woods, 
which came up 
within a few rods 
of us on the west side, to gather dry wood for fuel. 

As we were coming in with our first armfuls, 
Leona exclaimed, ““What’s that humming? Don’t 
you hear it?” 

“Oh, bumblebees,” I said. “Don’t you 
remember our finding nests of them in the grass 
here last summer ?” 

“Yes, but they didn’t make any such steady 
hum,” said Leona, and we stopped to listen. 

“Why, I do believe they are honey-bees!” 
Leona said. “Only look up there and see them 
coming and going about the old belfry! Edith, 
there’s a swarm of bees up there inside it!’’ 

“They must have come lately, then,” I said, 
“for they were not there last summer.” 

“Dear me, what a bother!” exclaimed Leona. 
“They will get cross and sting us if we make a 
noise or jar them, or run about as we did last 
year. They will be buzzing and lighting on 
everything sweet that we set down! We can 
never live here with them up there!” 

“Well, but I don’t see how we can get them 
down,” I rejoined. 

“Couldn’t we smoke them out with brimstone 
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“Perhaps we could if they were in a hive,” 
“But how are we to get up to them? | 


in June they brought home a great many frogs | The scuttle over the old singers’ gallery is nailed | 


from a bog a mileaway. Once Stephen brought | up and ceiled over, you know.” 


five doves, and never would give a wholly satis- 


factory account of where he obtained them, for | trivance with four little spires, one at each | inter a meetin’-hus belfry afore. Curi’s, aint it? 
we had made it a rule that no one should “lift” | corner. I do not think that it ever contained a! I’ve lined them ’ere bees from ’way over In Solway 


The old belfry was a square, boxlike con-| 











“WHAT D’YE MEAN ?”’ HE SHOUTED. 


| opening conversation. 


of the belfry. He reported 
that it was “roaring full of 
bees,” anfl “packed with 
honey-comb.”’ 

Stephen’s report incited | 

Yale to ascend the roof, one | 
rainy morning in August, | 
with a water-| 
bucket and saw, | 

in the hope of se- 
curing a quantity | 

of honeycomb ; but 
when he tried to 
saw a hole through 
the slats, the bees | 
mustered in such | 
force that he beat | 
{  aretreat, although | 
'  hisheadand hands 
5, were protected. 
/ What he saw con- 
firmed Stephen’s 
story. 
“Why, girls, 
there’s tens of 
‘ thousands of bees | 
there, and more 

j f than a cart-load | 
of comb!” he ex- 
claimed. “I'll bet | 
there’s five hun- | 
dredweight of honey in that old belfry!” 

For several days we discussed devices for | 
securing this hoard of sweets, but all our plans 
for profit and pleasure were suddenly cut short 
by a woful occurrence. On the twenty-first of 
August Cale was drowned while bathing with 
the boys in Clearwater Pond, a mile to the east 
of the old meeting-house. 

This put an end to further pleasure that 
season, and most of our visiting friends returned 
home immediately ; but Leona and I stayed on, 
for I had not yet received a call from the nurses’ 
headquarters, and my friend had not been able 
to secure a permanent situation in the public 
schools. Stephen, Sam and their mother remained 
with us. 

About a fortnight later we were set thinking 
of our belfry bees again. Toward noon that 
day Sam ran in to say there was a “queer” man 
lingering about, and we all went out to see him. 

He was an odd and ragged specimen of middle- 
aged humanity. He had a stick in his hand, 
with a little box nailed to one end of it, and had 
approached, Sammy said, across the wide old 
pastures to the south of our habitation. Now he 
stood in the wagon-road, fifty or sixty feet away, 
looking up at our belfry. 

“Wal, I vum!” he said, at length, by way of 
“T’ve lined bees to some 
*mazin’ queer places, fust and last, but never 








“Why, sir,” I interposed, “‘do you claim those 
bees ?”’ 

“Sartin, I do,” replied the bee-liner. 

“But we shall object, decidedly,” 
remonstrated. 

“Them bees went thar theirselves. You nor 
nobody else didn’t put ’em thar,” the bee-liner 
asserted. “I’ve a right to all wild bees wherever 
1 finds ’em.” 

“You have no right to trespass on our property. 
That is our belfry,”” Leona declared, 

“Why, haint this the old Methodist meetin’- 
hus?” 

“Yes, but we have bought it and paid for it 
and are living in it. It is our house.” 

“Do tell!” cried the man. “P’r’aps you'll tell 
me next that you put them bees up thar!’’ 

“We shall give you no further information,” 
replied Leona, with spirit, “and we forbid you to 
set foot in the house, or on it.” 

The man stared at us for some moments, 
shifting his tobacco quid slowly. “I'll git legal 
advice on’t!’’ he exclaimed, snappishly, and went 
away in a huff. 

Next day at about noon he returned with an 
old horse and a buckboard, with which he was 
dragging a very long ladder. On the buckboard 
were three wash-tubs and several buckets. 

Without coming to the door or accosting us, he 
hitched the horse under one of the old sheds 
behind the meeting-house, and then proceeded to 
erect the ladder at the rear end of the house. 
We were indignant. “He shall not have that 
honey!” Leona cried. “It is worth a hundred 
dollars.” 

In some excitement and trepidation she and I 
sallied forth, determined to defend our rights. 
By this time our unpleasant visitor had lighted a 
long “bee smoker,’ charged with tobacco, and 
with that in one hand and two buckets on his 
arm, was leisurely ascending the long ladder. 

“Come down at once and go away!” cried 
Leona, advancing to the foot of it. 

The bee-hunter looked down on us serenely. 
“I’ve taken legal advice,” he began. “I’ve seen 
a lawyer about it. 1’m all right to go ahead and 
get this ’ere honey.” 

“No such thing, sir!’ exclaimed Leona. “You 
are committing a trespass. Come down, or you 
shall be arrested.” 

Without replying, the intruder mounted higher. 
Plainly he intended to defy and rob us. In 
much anger Leona and I laid hold of the ladder 
and gave it a violent pull. It came outward at 
the bottom for five or six feet—farther than we 
expected, indeed. The man caught frantically 
at the eaves of the house, and maintained his 
balance with difficulty. 

“What d’ye mean ?”” he shouted, in alarm. 

“We mean that if you do not come down 
immediately, we will bring you down in a 
hurry!” Leona exclaimed, with flashing eyes; 
and in earnest of our intention, she pulled the 
ladder still farther out at the bottom. 

“Stop! stop! stop!’ exclaimed the honey- 
hunter. ‘“1’ll come down! 

“Wal, I vum!” he exclaimed, turning to look 
at us when he had stepped off the bottom rung. 
“You air a pooty desprit lot o’ gals, no mistake!’ 

“We ‘air!’” said Leona. “Go away, and 
don’t you dare to climb on our roof again, sir!’’ 

The man, considerably discomfited by our 
resolution, fumbled in his pocket for his plug of 
tobacco, and bit off a chew spitefully, winking 
slowly and hard. Muttering something about 
getting “Bill” to come with him, he presently 
retired to the horse-shed, unhitched his team, 
took down his ladder, and drove away. 

“I imagine that he intends to return with 
reenforcements,” I said. 

“But he shall not have our bees!” Leona 
exclaimed, vehemently. “Not if I have to stay 
here and guard them till Christmas! They 
came to us, and they are surely ours more than 
they are any vagrant bee-hunter’s. And Edith,” 
she added, meditatively, “I have been thinking, 
ever since poor Cale said there was so- much 
honey in the belfry, that perhaps we might keep 
bees here—keep lots of them, I mean, and live 
here. Perhaps it is all I am good for.” 

Tears came to her eyes as she said it. Her 
struggle with “genteel poverty” had been even 
more grim than my own. During the entire year 
past she had not earned enough by teaching to 
pay the rent. Their city apartment of five 
rooms cost them twenty-seven dollars a month, 
and since the death of her father, three years 
before, the monthly struggle to pay the landlord 
had often driven her well-nigh to desperation. 
The two boys were not yet old enough to leave 
school or to earn money, and Mrs. Doloff her- 
self was now little better than an invalid. 

It was under such pressure of necessity that 
the Mount Ceylon Apiary was first thought of, 
and I shall write of some of the more striking 
events of its history. 

EpirH AMES FAIRFIELD. 
(To be continued.) 
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The English Houses of Perliament 


By Justin McCartny, M. P. 





HE first really great 
| speech I ever heard in 
the House of Commons 
was that delivered by 
Mr. Gladstone when in- 
troducing his famous 
budget of 1860. That 
speech was to me a sort 
of revelation of the 
genius which can make 
a complex and difficult 





question clear to even what is called the meanest | 


understanding. 

1 was then seated as a reporter in the press 
gallery, and I think I may venture to affirm that 
no listener in the House or in any of the galleries, 
including the cage in which we box up our 
ladies, knew less about finance than I did, and 
indeed, I do not know that I have learned very 
much about it ever since. But it would be 
impossible not to follow every one of Mr. 
Gladstone’s arguments through all their smallest 
detail. 

To begin with, the appearance of the man 
was almost sublimely impressive. His burning, 
dark eyes seemed to light on every one in the 
House in turn. A once well-known English 
writer, Crabb Robinson, described in some of 
his memoirs the eyes of Goethe as positively 
oppressive in the magnificence of their lustre. 
Something of the same kind might then fairly 
have been said about the light of Mr. Gladstone’s 
eyes. 

He never merely talked at the House. He 
talked directly to the House, and during his 
most complicated statements and arguments he, 





WILLIAM E, GLADSTONE. 


at every other moment, looked the House, if I 
may put it so, full in the face, in order to find 
out whether it was carrying his meaning with it 
or not. Then, of course, he had the supreme 
advantage of having a most magnificent voice—a 
voice which had shades and half-shades, tones 
and semitones of expression, so that he could 
give to every single word its precise degree of 
meaning. 

Again, he had the marvelous faculty of 
exposition and explanation which made his 
listeners involuntarily feel glad when he came to 
a difficulty, for the mere pleasure of observing 
how he would get over it. 

About the policy of that budget, although it 
introduced one of the most important reforms in 
the narrow-minded taxes on education, few 
people now, except political men and readers of 
history, remember much; but the speech itself 
is well remembered, always will be remembered 
by us elderly personages; its memory can never 
fail. It is a curious fact, but I think it is a fact, 
that the speech itself positively overshadowed all 
its greatest subjects. 

- The speech was brightened here and there by 
some happily chosen and charming literary 
allusions. I remember, by the way, a most 
happy retort in a later speech of Gladstone’s, 
while he was still chancellor of the exchequer. 
He was discoursing of the income tax, and he 
happened to say, “In this country we have 
become attached to the income tax.” There 
were loud cries from the opposition of “Oh! 
Oh!” and “No! 
turned blandly on those who interrupted him. 


attached to the income tax as the bridegroom is 
attached to the bride, but as a captive is attached 
to the car of his conqueror.” It would be hard 
to find a readier or an apter reply in the reports 
of the House of Commons. 

Mr. Gladstone’s great rival in parliamentary 
warfare was, as every one knows, the late Lord 
Beaconsfield, then Mr. Disraeli. During the 
later years of the lives of both men they fought 
night after night a kind of gladiatorial duel in 
the House of Commons. When Mr. Gladstone 
was out of office, Mr. Disraeli was in. When 
| Mr. Disraeli went out, Mr. Gladstone came in. 
Each in his turn was leader of the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. Disraeli was, beyond all possible question, 
the greatest parliamentary orator on the Conserv- 
ative or Tory side of the House. Mr. Gladstone 
was undoubtedly the greatest parliamentary 
debater—I shall explain presently why I do not 
call him the greatest parliamentary orator—on 
| the Liberal side of the House. Mr. Disraeli had 
a deep, thrilling voice, a voice of the basso 
range, while Mr. Gladstone’s was a magnificent 
baritone. 


The Epigrams of Disraeli. 


Mr. Disraeli’s appearance was, on the whole, 
rather against him. He was a handsome man 
in his way, but there was rather too much of 
oiled and curly hair about his head, and his 
get-up in clothing was generally a trifle showy. 
He had nothing of Gladstone’s marvelous gift 
of statement. In exposition he was slow, 
dragging and heavy, but in sareasm and in 
rhetoric he was admirable. He could 
talk in epigrams, and the more desperate 
his cause happened to be, the more 
brilliantly he came to its defence. His 
phrasing, if I may use such a word, 
always told upon the House. 

Indeed, he was sometimes a little 
unscrupulous in the use of his phrases ; 
at least, he did not take any trouble to 
explain to the public that some were 
quotations and not inventions of his 
own. “Men of light and leading” he 
got from Edmund Burke; “exhausted 
voleanoes” he borrowed from Byron. 
Still, he invented many superb phrases 
of his own, and when he was in his 
happiest vein, one only felt disposed 
to wonder how any man could possibly 
contrive to cram so many clever para- 
doxes and epithets and sarcastic hits 
into the course of a peroration lasting 
not more than twenty minutes. 

I heard most of Disraeli’s great 
speeches since 1860, and the man had, 
of course, a certain literary fascination 
for me, as well as the fascination which 
so daring and brilliant a politician and 
debater must have for every one; but 
I must say, on the wuole, that I have 
never regarded him as anything like an 
equal to Mr. Gladstone in parliamentary debate. 

I may now turn back to my reason for not 
calling Mr. Gladstone the greatest orator of his 
time on the Liberal side of the House of 
Commons. The greatest orator on either side 
of the House within my recollection was, as it 
seems to me, beyond question the late John 
Bright. Bright had a voice the most thrilling, I 
think, that ever I heard in or out of the House of 
Commons. There was music in the very sound 
of it, and yet he never seemed to be thinking of 
its effect or its tones. 

His style was much more simple than that of 
Mr. Gladstone. He was educated on the English 
Bible and on Milton; but although he adored 
Milton, he never fell into any of the ways of 
Milton’s Hellenized and Latin style. He talked 
the simplest Anglo-Saxon English, and he never 
left the House in a moment’s doubt as to the 
meaning of every sentence he uttered. But he 
could not debate ixcessantly, as Gladstone could. 

I said to Mr. Bright once—we were close 
friends for a great many years—that I really 
thought he was a greater orator than Gladstone. 
He had a rough but not unpleasant or even 
ungenial way of putting down any one who 
differed from him. ‘You don’t know what you 
are talking about,” he said, “or you wouldn’t 
give such an opinion. I can make a speech now 
and again on a set subject, but Gladstone is 
always ready for debate; his foot is always in 
the stirrup.” He said this in perfect sincerity, 
and was quite vexed with me because I attempted 








No!” and Mr. Gladstone | to put him above Mr. Gladstone. 


Bright was also master of a rich Anglo-Saxon 


“I do not mean,” he said, “that we are| humor which told with immense effect on the 





House of Commons. I heard him once make a 
most telling retort on a Tory noble lord—that is | 
to say, a noble lord of courtesy title, the son of a 
peer, and who is allowed to be elected to sit in 
the representative chamber. 

Bright had suffered twice, .at least, from what 
appeared to be a threat of softening of the brain. 
On each occasion he had to go abroad for a long 
time. He came back quite restored to health 
after the first visit, and when he was in the 
House the young noble lord had the bad taste to 
make an attack upon him. The young noble 
lord observed that to punish Mr. Bright for 
setting class against class, providence had visited 
him with a disease of the brain. 

Alas! how that young noble lord gave himself 
away into the hands of his opponent! Bright, 
speaking later on the same evening, said that the | 
noble lord, making himself the mouthpiece of 
divine providence, had declared that providence 
had visited him, Bright, for his sins with a 
disease of the brain. “Well, Mr. Speaker,” | 
Bright went on, “that is a visitation with which | 
even providence itself 
can never afflict the 
noble lord.” 

It is needless to say 
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varied knowledge of literature and art come out 
in every one of his speeches, and I hardly find 
it possible to imagine any audience which Lord 
Rosebery could not keep alive and eager and 
delighted. He is a man of varied reading, 
both in past and present literature, and although 
he does not profess to be a scholar in the 
scholastic or pedantic sense, he has read, I 
fancy, most books that are worth reading at all. 

Still, I have to admit that so far he has not 
shown himself, as a speaker, quite up to the 
level of great political controversy. Perhaps he 
is rather too much of the amateur. He is fond 


‘of art. He is fond of history. He is fond of 


poetry and of fiction. He is fond of horse-racing. 
He is fond of yachting. He is fond of travel, 
and he is also fond of politics. Therefore polit- 
ical life is only one of the many things he likes; 
and Disraeli said that no man could be a great 
success in the English Parliament who was not 
devoted to its work beyond all other objects. 
Then Lord Rosebery has the disadvantage of 
never having been a member of the House of 
Commons. ‘The rough- 
and-ready combat, the 
incessant work, the 
debating on the spur 





with what Homeric 
laughter the House 
welcomed the retort, for 
even the Tory gentle- 
men as well as the 
Liberal gentlemen were 
disgusted with the bad 
taste which had 
prompted the noble 
lord to make such an 
allusion to the illness of 
a great English orator 
and statesman, whose 
career was an honor to 
his country. 

Just at present, I 
think, we have no really 
great orators in the 
House of Commons. 
Such men will come up 





of the moment, the 
battle-field kind of 
ordeal through which 
members of the House 
of Commons have to 
pass, never had a chance 
of making any imprint 
on the training and 
drilling of Lord Rose- 
bery. 
I remember hearing 
the late Lord Granville, 
who was a successful 
member of both Houses 
in succession, and who 
was one of the most 
delightful after-dinner 
speakers that we ever 
had in the England of 
my time, tell of himself 





that much of his success 





again in~ the natural 
course of things, or some 
men who are now with 
us, and who have not 
yet attained to such a 
position, will probably 
attain it in time; but I y 
am now speaking of things as they are, and 
with, as I have shown, a long experience of the 
House of Commons. 

The best speakers in the House of Lords are, 
to my thinking, Lord Salisbury, Lord Rosebery 
and the Duke ef Argyll. But Lord Salisbury 
makes no pretentions whatever to being an 
orator. He has no imagination, no fancy, even, 
and no grace or charm of style or manner. He 
can say clever, keen, rasping, bitter things. He 
is, as Lord Beaconsfield called him many years 
ago, “a master of flouts and jeers.” He has 
used phrases which will never be forgotten, but 
which will never be forgiven, for they left 
rankling bitterness behind them. 

It was Lord Salisbury who, at a time when 
the Irish cause was arousing the sympathy of 
Mr. Gladstone and all the Liberals, compared 
the Irish people to the Hottentots. It was Lord 
Salisbury who, on the first occasion when a 
native of Hindustan was elected a member of 
the British Parliament, spoke of him contemptu- 
ously as “a black man.” Only think of it! Lord 
Salisbury conveyed a rude insult to the enormous 
mass of millions of the queen’s subjects in her 
Indian dominions, and he seemed to speak with 
the lightest heart and the most careless temper. 

As a matter of fact, the Indian 
gentleman sent into the House of Com- 
mons, a personal friend of my own, 
was not a black man, but a man much 
fairer in complexion than Lord Salis- 
bury himself, and looking a good deal 
like a German student from Bonn or 
Heidelberg. 

Of course there is always a distinct 
human interest in listening to the 
speeches of any man about whom you 
can never know what amazing extrava- 
gance he may not utter in his next 
sentence. But Lord Salisbury has no 
real gift of oratory, and there is no 
suffusion of a literary charm about his 
speeches. He is as strong, metaphori- 
cally speaking, as the village black- 
smith, but he can only beat out the 
music of the village blacksmith’s 
hammer. 

Lord Rosebery is quite a different 
sort of man. I rank Lord Rosebery 
amongst the most delightful speakers 
in or out of Parliament in my time. I 
use the word “delightful” with a very 
deliberate meaning. It would be impos- 
sible for me to describe him as a great 
orator in the sense in which Glad- 
stone and Bright may be described as 
great orators; but that he is a most 
delightful speaker in and out of Parliament | 
there can be no doubt whatever among intelligent 
and educated men. It may fairly be said of him | 
that he touches no subject which he does not | 
adorn. | 

His play of wit and humor, his happy illustra- 
tions and quotations, his singularly wide and 
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was due to his having 
been trained early in 
each House of Parlia- 
ment. 

“When I entered the 
House of Commons,” 
|he said, “I was the youngest member of that 
| House; when, later, I passed into the House of 
| Lords, I was still the youngest member of that 
| House; and, in fact, I may say that nobody else 
was ever so young as I was in those days.”’ Lord 
| Rosebery had not the advantage of a youthful 
| training in the House of Commons. 

In the House of Lords. 

The Duke of Argyll is a polished and a 
| brilliant lecturer. I have heard it said that 
|a French Academician who thoroughly under- 
| stood English would probably set down the 
| Duke of Argyll as the greatest speaker in eithe: 
| House of Parliament. I think it very likely 

indeed. His speeches as academical discourses 
|are worthy of the highest praise, but they do 
| not class with parliamentary oratory. Indeed, it 
| is very hard now to be a great orator in the 
| House of Lords. The debates there are for 
| the most part like collegiate celebrations. What 
| impulse, indeed, can there be given to parlia- 
| mentary oratory ina House about whose speeches 
| the outer public does not care three straws? 
| Sometimes the action of the House of Lords 
| attracts attention, as when, for example, the 







BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 


peers throw out some important measure ol 
political or social reform sent up from the Hous¢ 
of Commons. But even then people only ragt 
at the result, and do not care one red cent for 
the speeches and the arguments by which the 
majority of the peers support their action. 
Unless on the rarest occasion nothing whatever 
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comes of a debate in the House of Lords, and 
the peers in general might just as well hold their 
meetings on Salisbury Plain, under the venerable 
shadow of Stonehenge. 

A man of really fine intellect and culture, like 
the Duke of Argyll, is thrown away on such an 
assembly. He has nothing to do but to become 
academic. His finest speeches, and I have heard 
many of them, arouse no echo whatever in the 
country. 

To return for a moment to the House of 
Commons: We have undoubtedly some brilliant 
and powerful debaters there. Sir William Har- 
court is perhaps the strongest fighter, the 
stoutest “slogger’” of parliamentary debate at 
present. His knock-down blow is like something 
seen in a prize-fight. 

Mr. Chamberlain is a great master of parlia- 
mentary fence. He has a wonderfully clear 
voice which he can, without the slightest strain 
or stress, make easily heard all over the House 
and all through the galleries. He can put his 
arguments with a ludicity not to be surpassed, 
and he is ever ready at retort; but he has not 
one of the characteristics of genuine oratory. 
He wants feeling. He wants imagination. He 
wants culture, and he wants also that generous 
passion which so often gives even to less cultured 
men the gift of true and thrilling eloquence. 

Mr. Balfour is an extremely clever debater, 
but he, too, lacks al] the higher qualities of 
eloquence, and like Lord Rosebery, he has too 
much of a taint of the easy-going amateur about 
him. Mr. Asquith is the most rising debater on 
the Liberal side of the House of Commons, and 
if we may judge by the way he has already 
made, is not unlikely yet to be recognized as a 
great parliamentary orator. 

But for the moment the first lights of parlia- 
mentary eloquence, the lights of surpassing 
brillianey, are extinguished. We have in the 
House of Commons or in the House of Lords no 
Gladstone, no Bright, and even no Beaconsfield. 
We can only wait, and hope that some: stirring 
times may yet rouse up the men who are to carry 
on the great traditions of parliamentary oratory 
in Westminster Palace. 


_—__+oe——___— 


An Adventure at Coon Rock. 


OON ROCK, a bluff fronting 
the Wisconsin valley, near 
my old home in Iowa County, 
is almost mountainous in 
height, and is crowned with 
a semicircular ledge of rock 

rising from fifty to seventy feet, 

and honeycombed with holes 
which have been dug into its 
crevices by wild animals. 

This huge mass of rock, 
despite its solid appearance, is 
seamed and cracked in every direction, as if 
terribly shaken in some ancient convulsion of 
the earth. For the most part these seams and 
crevices are filled with earth and loose rock. As 
many of them extend far back into the face of 
the ledge, coons, wolves and other animals have 
been able to make secure dens therein, beyond 
the reach or sound of human foes. 

In my time the rock was a famous resort for 
coons, and the woods below often resounded, of 
a moonlight night, with the baying of dogs and 
the shouts of hunters. 

There was great fun and excitement, but no 
danger, in hunting coons in the regular way; 
but three boys who lived in our neighborhood, 
and who were inveterate coon-hunters, once 
pursued their game into the “big hole’ of Coon 
Rock, and met with an adventure full of peril as 
well as excitement. 

The big hole is an irregular cave at the lower 
right-hand end of the ledge. Its black mouth 
can be seen miles away. Leading from this big 
aperture is a black hole into which a man can 
easily craw] for many rods, aud which leads into 
a roomy, triangular chamber. 

In the early days of the settlement this hidden 
lair was inhabited by wolves, which were a great 
pest and nuisance to the first comers; but when 
both county and state placed a bounty upon the 
scalps of wolves and foxes, men began a deter- 
mined effort to rid this region of them. 

Hunters of our neighborhood soon so harassed 
the inhabitants of the big hole by lying in wait 
for them that the animals were either killed off 
entirely or abandoned the den, and for a long 
time no wolf was known to stay about Coon 
Rock. If any wolves were there, they were 
wary enough to go far away to do their mischief. 

In my time the big hole was supposed to be 
the resort of coons only, although wolves were 
still seen, and often aid damage in the valley and 
among the bluffs. 

Few persons, however, cared to explore the 
inner recesses of the cave, and up to the time 
when the Ferris boys and Sim Jones crawled in, 
we knew of the size and character of the big 
hole only through reports of two or three hardy 
hunters who had gone to the end of it some 
years before. 

The two Ferris boys, “Gib” and Dale, and 
Sim Jones lived on farms at the Mill Creek 
Bottoms, only a mile or so from the rock. They 
kept a half-dozen dogs of various sorts and sizes, 
and usually hunted in company. 

If there were coons prowling in the woods, 


















they would find them; if there were bee-trees 
within the radius of a half-dozen miles, their 
marks upon the trunks might almost certainly 
be expected. In short, they were hardy, keen- 
eyed, backwoods boys of the early pioneer days. 

In October, a day after Gib had shot a coon 
at the mouth of the cave at Coon Rock, these 
three determined to explore the big hole. The 
shooting of a coon at the mouth of it satisfied 
them that there was a family of the animals 
within. 

In their younger days the boys had never been 
able to muster the courage to crawl into this 
dark den, but lately they had talked much of the 
venture. Now they prepared themselves with 
tallow candles, a shotgun, which Gib carried, 
and stout clubs for knocking the coons on the 
head. 

They took their dogs with them, and after 
entering the main aperture, tried to force the 
animals ahead into the black passage. Every 
dog of the pack refused to go. Each, when 
urged, shrank back with anxious whines and 
drooping tail, but as none of the dogs were 
particularly courageous, their conduct did not 
dishearten the coon-hunters. 

The boys each lit a candle, and Gib went 
ahead with his gun. For some seconds they 
were able to advance by stooping ; then they were 
compelled to go upon all fours. They crawled 
cautiously over a narrow bed of packed earth 
and smoothly worn stones. 

A stuffy animal odor, like that emitted from a 
close dog-kennel, assailed their nostrils. Pres- 
ently Gib’s candle, which he was holding too 


close to his mouth, flickered out. He halted and 
relighted it with a match. 

“Don’t smell like coons in here!” he muttered, 
and the hollow murmur of his voice sent thrills 
along the spines of Dale and Sim. 

“Better not go any farther,” suggested Sim, 
while the dogs in the rear whined and sniffed 
suspiciously. 

“Shucks!” said Gib. “There isn’t anything 
bigger than foxes, or perhaps wildcats, and 
who’s afraid of them?” 

Holding the candle with greater care and 
trailing the shotgun at his elbow, he pushed 
ahead again. 

Sim’s candle “breathed out,’’ but he followed 
in the light of the others until Gib called a halt. 

“There’s a big rock jammed down in front,” 
he announced, “and just room enough to crawl 
under. Wish we could get the dogs to go ahead, 
but we can’t. I’ll go in, though, and see if I 
ean get through, and then call back for you to 
follow.” His courage was diminishing; he felt 
that he would not be able to muster enough for 
a very long journey in that black pocket. 

Holding the candle carefully and pushing his 
gun ahead, he wriggled under the rock. He had 
not gone more than his length, advancing an 
inch at a-time, when the space suddenly widened 
in front of him. Crawling from under the big 
boulder, he was able to rise to his feet, and 
found himself standing in a roomy cavern of 
irregular and, in the dim light of his candle, 
uncertain shape. He could make out rough 
walls of rock on either hand at the distance of 
a few feet, and a slanting roof just above his 
head; but in front of him all the lines of wall 
and roof merged into shapeless black. 

The cave was, in fact, much as he had heard 
an old trapper, Bob McLeod, describe it to his 
father years before. 

There were no animals in sight, and no suspi- 
cious sound came to his ears; but he wanted to 
make further explorations in company with the 
boys and the dogs, and so, bending down, he 
shouted back into the hole for them to come on. 

His voice came to the ears of Cale and Sim as 
if through a speaking-trumpet. In a few sec- 
onds the group of youngsters stood together 
wondering in the cavern, which could now be 
better seen, for the candles of Gib and Dale 
lighted the space ahead for some twenty-five or 
thirty feet. The dogs gathered about the boys’ 
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legs with curious sniffs and nervous whinings. 
They were evidently anxious and frightened. 

“Now,” said Gib, “if there are coons or wild- | 
cats in here we want them, and we’re going to | 
have them, too. Sim, you’re candle’s out; take | 
mine, and take the gun, too, while I roll a rock | 
into that hole we came through.” 

There were plenty of loose stones and small 
boulders lying about the uneven floor of the cave, 
and» to plug the small entrance was the work | 
of a minute. In the meantime several of the | 
dogs, growing bolder and more accustomed to | 
the uncertain light, trotted cautiously ahead to 
sniff at the walls and about broken rocks. | 

Suddenly, as the boys prepared to follow, “Old | 
Bandy,” a half-bred foxhound belonging to Sim | 
and the biggest of the pack, broke into a/| 
tumultuous howling, in which the whole pack | 
instantly joined, and made the cavern resound | 
with a hideous din. 

Gib, with the gun, and Dale and Sim, each 
with a candle in one hand and club in the other, | 
stepped carefully forward over the stones, and | 
peered into the dark nook beyond the yelping | 
dogs. They stepped restlessly about in the 
narrow space with hair on end, and barked | 
furiously at something in front which none of | 
them had the courage to approach. 

“Tt’s wildcats!” declared Gib, shouting above 
the racket. “Scat there! Show your hides, you 
beasts !”’ . 

They were compelled to stoop a little as they | 
neared the end of the cave among the excited | 
dogs. They found a wedge-shaped nook ahead | 
of them, every inch of which the light of the| 
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candles fully revealed. Slinking back against 
the wall, one upon its haunches and the other 
on all fours, stood two formidable grey wolves, 
each bigger than Old Bandy! 

No wonder the dogs stood back! They were 
savage-looking brutes, with their bared white 
fangs and gleaming eyes. No wonder the dogs 
hesitated ! 

The hunters looked at each other, and Gib, 
seeing that the younger ones, although shivering 
with excitement, did not flinch, leveled his gun. 
Taking as good aim at the standing wolf as the 
dim light permitted, he fired. 

The gun was loaded heavily with duck shot, 
and in that close cavern the shock of the report 
was, as the boys said afterward, like “hammering 
a thousand anvils all at once.” 

Gib and Sim stumbled and fell among the 
pieces of broken rock. Both lights were blown 
out by the concussion. ‘The darkness was intense 
and the sulphurous powder smoke was choking. 
Both wolves and dogs, terrified by the deafening 
sound, made a rush for the exit of the cave. 

One of the animals, a wolf without doubt, 
sprang against Dale, snapped its teeth in his 
coat, and knocking him flat, nearly tore the 
garment from his back in its rush, and made 
him drop his candle. Sim clung to his “dip,” 
but had no matches, for the small box they had 
brought had been entrusted to Gib. 

The frightened boys arose and stumbled against 
each other under the low roof. While Gib 
fumbled for his matches, the boys heard the 
animals in fierce fight, which had undoubtedly 
been forced by the wolves. Savage snarls, yelps 
and the snapping of teeth told of a scrambling 
struggle about the entrance. Doubtless each 
creature was striving to get out and fighting 
madly tc do so, for the moment heedless of hurts. 

Gib finally succeeded in striking a match, and 
lit the candle which Sim held in trembling fingers. 
Then Dale’s candle was found, bruised but still 
useful, and by the light of the two the now 
thoroughly frightened hunters could again see 
what was going on. 

The fight was over, however, between the 
wolves and dogs, which, thoroughly cowed, had 
slunk whining and limping to their masters’ feet. 
Over the stone at the entrance stood the two 
wolves, snarling, defiant and quite unhurt. 

They leaned close together against the rocks, 
with bristling hair, and turned their ugly muzzles 
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and wicked eyes in savage menace upon the 
group of hunters. There was no doubting that 
an attempt to get them away from the entrance 
to their den would bring a savage attack upon 
the intruders. 

The predicament of the coon-hunters might 
have quelled stouter hearts than thumped against 
their ribs. Their dogs were thoroughly whipped 
and worthless; clubs were useless against such 
beasts; besides, they could not fight and hold 
their candles. The gun could be aimed with no 
certainty in the dim light. 

The boys looked at each other with frightened 
faces; they literally “trembled in their boots.” 
The beaten dogs crouched and cowered around 
their legs. Fortunately Gib did not entirely lose 
his courage or presence of mind. He was a 
genuine backwoodsman, too, in resourcefulness. 

“Boys,” said he, through his teeth, “those 
brutes are the biggest kind of timber-wolves, and 
we've got to down them or they’ll down us. I’ve 
got about a dozen bullets in my shot-pouch, and I 
want you two to hold the lights straight while 
I load up and try again.” 

To the shivering boys holding candles in 
nervous fingers, staring alternately at the threat- 
ening wolves and at Gib’s deliberate preparations, 
the minutes which followed were filled with 
horrible suspense. Again and again they were 
cautioned to hold the candles steady. 

The wolves shifted their position only to sniff 
occasionally at the rock which barred the exit. 
They seemed to have lost fear, and their savage 
snarlings grew more threatening as attack upon 
them was delayed. The contrast between these 
two bold brutes and the pack of curs whining 
and licking their hurts among the rocks behind 
their masters was pitiful. 

Gib’s first move in loading was to “ram home” 
a heavy charge of powder, which he covered with 
a leather wad. He then unscrewed the charger 
of his shot-pouch and poured the contents into his 
cap; from these he picked out half a handful of 
slugs and bullets, ammunition which he had 
carried in deer-hunting among the Baraboos the 
winter before. He selected the round bullets 
and “chambered” nine of them, three at a time. 

“Now,” said he, “you boys get on your knees 
behind me. Hold the lights just above my head 
and put one hand right behind them, so as to 
throw all the light front and keep them from 
blowing out. I'll aim across this rock, and see 
if I can’t fetch one of them.” 

A thrilling moment followed. The cavern was 
dimly lighted; the young hunter was stretched 
behind a boulder, with gun leveled across its 
crown ; two white-faced boys knelt behind him 
and threw the flickering light of their tallow 
dips over his head. A pack of curs whimpered 
in the rear. In front, not fifteen yards away, 
still near the wall and close together, stood the 
wolves, no longer crouching, but as big and as 
savagely threatening as hunters ever encountered. 

Gib aimed carefully. Sim and Dale shut their 
teeth and braced themselves for the shock. 
Boom! It seemed as if Coon Rock itself must 
be shattered by the shock. 

But when the ear-splitting clangor subsided, 
the lights were still burning, and there was no 
rush or howl of wolves or dogs. A sudden 
sulphurous quiet was broken only by a muffled 
seuffling at the far end of the cave. The boys 
listened breathlessly for a minute; then Gib 
turned to the others in exultation. 

“I’ve got them both!” he shouted. 
square between them! ”’ 

Sure enough, when the smoke had cleared 
sufficiently for them to see, there lay the two big 
wolves, limp and harmless, shot dead in their 
tracks. One had four bullets in its body, and 
the other had been struck by only one, which, 
luckily, hit the creature near the eye and pene- 
trated its brain. 

The shot was both well calculated and lucky, 
and when the boys brought home the hides of 
the big brutes and told their story, their folks 
were frightened enough at the risk they had 
run, and glad enough, too, to have the plucky 
youngsters back alive and sound. 

FRANK WELLES CALKINS. 
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THe FARMER’s LitTLE JOKE.—A barn 
was for sale in a Pennsylvania village, and the 
Philadelphia Record gives an amusing incident 
of the auction : 

In the barn was stored between twenty and 
thirty hundredweight of hay,—prime timothy,— 
on which the bidding started at four cents, and 
gradually rose, a quarter of a cent at a time, 
until it neared the market value of seven and a 
half or eight cents a pound. 

One old farmer was apparently determined to 
have that hay regardless of its cost, and when 
the last bidder cried, “Eight cents!’’ he shouted 
“Ten!” Of course nobody would bid higher 
than that, and the farmers chuckled to think 
of the foolishness of their neighbor in paying 
higher than the market price. 

“Do you mean to pay cash for this hay?” 
asked the auctioneer, who began to believe he 
had a good thing. 

“Well, I reckon,” replied the farmer. ‘ 

“And how many hundredweight are you going 
to take?” questioned the auctioneer. 

“Don’t know as I care about taking a hundred- 
weight,” said the purchaser. “You might give 
me about a pound!” 
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Current Topics. 


The people of Frederick, Maryland, 
who have just dedicated a monument to Francis 
Seott Key, author of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” may now turn their attention to that 
other Frederick man who has recently qualified 
for similar distinction by deeds done under the 
same flag. His name is Schley. 

General Wood's terse order tothe Rough 
Riders, “Don’t swéar, fight!” emphasizes the 
recent law of New York against profane and 
indecent language. Whatever generals and 
municipal authorities may say on the subject, 
there is no doubt about the stringency of the 
“thou shalt not’ upon individuals. 

A soldier needs other things besides a 
handful of hardtack and a gun. A clever 
woman who visited the Southern camps as a 
correspondent, and then went to Santiago with 
the nurses, tells the ladies’ auxiliaries that some 
of these requisites ane corn-salve, jack-knives, 
court-plaster, plug-tobacco, and socks without 
seams. It is a heterogeneous assortment, truly ; 
but her sex having been engaged, all through the 
ages, in learning how to make men comfortable, 
one feels like taking the woman’s word for it. 

Speaker Reed paid his constituents a fine 
compliment in his speech accepting a renomina- 
tion to be a representative in Congress. He 
said that they had always given him large liberty 
in interpreting their wishes. The measure of 
discretion granted to an agent is a practical 
measure of the confidence felt in him by those he 
represents. Both constituents and representa- 
tive are to be congratulated on the wise recogni- 
tion of mutual rights and opportunities. The 
clearer such a recognition, the happier the rela- 
tions between legislator and people. 

In civilized countries it is certain that 
the means of physical comfort are to-day far 
more abundant and more widely diffused than 
in any former time. The tridaily. bill of fare 
has been greatly enriched by the increase of 
production and by those modern facilities 
of transportation and distribution which have 
brought within easy reach the products of all 
lands and climes. This is most notably true of 
England and the United States; but it is not 
pleasant to read in the London Graphic that 
“eating and drinking are the pleasures chiefly 
valued by the Anglo-Saxon race.” 

Since the ideal of one generation is the 
working factor of the next, the public school- 
teacher becomes a ranking officer in the ship of 
state. Of the twenty thousand teachers gathered 
at the recent convention in Washington, even 
the most irresponsible exerts a profound influ- 
ence upon our future citizenship. 

A little boy lately came to Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore with a question, listened to her 
answer, and then said, gravely : 

“Well, grandmamma, I will ask Miss Brown 
to-morrow if what you say is true.” 

The fact that Miss Brown was the little 
éighteen-year-old teacher of a primary school 
makes comment upon the character and influence 
of the teacher superfluous. 


The Civil War came to an end in April, 
1865, but the national debt increased more than 
two hundred million dollars before the end of 
August, when it reached its highest point, in 
spite of the most extensive and all-embracing 
tax system the world has ever known. The 
war with Spain has been much less costly, but it 
is a conservative estimate that less than one-half 
the total expense was incurred before the terms 
of peace were offered to Spain. If that be so, 
the war cost, directly, two hundred millions. 
Indirectly, the larger army needed to occupy 
new possessions will cause a large permanent 
charge on the revenue, and we may assume that 
the war-taxes have come to stay. 

Mills House, Number Two, a home 
hotel for men of small means,—it will accommo- 
date six hundred of them,—was opened in New 
York the other day. Only a few steps from it is 
the Bowery, where there are many other cheap 
lodging-houses ; but the Bowery landlord charges 
twenty cents for a dirty “bunk”’ in a stifling loft, 
while that sum at Mills House pays for a neat, 
well-ventilated, single bedroom, together with 
bathing facilities and the use of a fine library 





and reading and smoking-rooms. Moreover, 
although the chef’s salary is ten thousand dollars | 
a year, a generous and palatable meal costs only | 
fifteen cents. In this, or in Mills House Number 
One, a man can live in cleanliness and comfort 
for sixty-five cents a day, and still have the| 
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pleasure of knowing that, so carefully system- 
atized is every detail of the great enterprise, his 
host is losing no money. That, indeed, is one of 
the most commendable features of the whole 
admirable scheme—that it marries generosity 
and common sense, and proves that philanthropy 
is never so successful as when planned on 
business principles. 


“I'm a bolder man than you, sir,” said an 
English laborer to his master, not long ago. “I 
durst spend my last farden, and you dursen’t.” 
The laborer never looked forward at all. On 
the contrary, thriftiness is often taught the 
classes by the masses.“ A little German girl who 
sells violets in the streets of a Western city was 
questioned the other day by her teacher, who 
learned that she sold about twenty, five-cent 
bunches each school-day, with more on Saturdays 
and holidays, and that she raised the violets 
herself. 

“You must be a great help to your father,” 
was the comment. 

“Oh,” was the quick reply, ‘‘I do not need to 
do it. Father earns enough for us all, but I am 
doing this to go to college. 1 have three hundred 
dollars in the bank already.” 

The teacher, a Harvard graduate, realizing 
that the child could draw a larger check than 
himself, went away thoughtful. 
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With fair, white brow and calloused hands, 
God’s angel in His workshop stands 
Frank Walcott Hute. 
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Conquered Territory. 


HERE is no fixed principle of international 

law which regulates the relations of the 

inhabitants of conquered territory to the 
conquering nation. 

As in the case of most other consequences of 
war, there is a tendency toward greater leniency 
than was formerly shown. In ruder times, 
people who lived in conquered territory were 
given no choice. They, became, in spite of 
themselves, fully subject to the conquering nation, 
and were usually treated with great severity. 

Nowadays their status is usually determined 
in the treaty of peace, although much still 
depends upon the temper of the conquering 
nation toward that which is defeated. The most 
conspicuous modern instance in -which this 
question of changed nationality has arisen is the 
acquisition of the French districts of Alsace and 
Lorraine by Germany. 

In that case the people were given the choice 
between remaining and becoming German sub- 
jects or leaving their homes and retaining their 
French nationality. If they left because of 
their desire to remain French, they were still 
allowed to retain ownership of their property. 
This was a concession, because often the inhabi- 
tants who choose to remain are compelled to 
dispose of their property within a limited time. 

We have a precedent of our own in this 
matter. The treaty which regulated the relations 
of the people living in the territory which we 
acquired from Mexico, after the Mexican War, 
were given a more generous choice than that 
offered to the inhabitants of Alsace and Lorraine. 
They were allowed to remain where they were, 
with their property undisturbed and fully pro- 
tected by our laws, and to continue Mexican 
citizens. Their position in that case was the 
same as that of any other aliens. But if within 
a year they did not declare their purpose to 
remain Mexicans, it was assumed that they 
intended to become Americans. 

In the case of Hawaii, this question does not 
arise, for Hawaii is not ours by conquest, but by 
the joint action of the two governments. In the 
case of Puerto Rico, if that island becomes our 
possession, it is probable that the precedent of 
our arrangement with Mexico will be followed: 
Such of the Puerto Ricans as prefer to remain 
subjects of Spain will be permitted to do so. 
They will not have to sell their property or leave 
the island, and their rights will be protected just 
as if they were subjects of England or France; 
but if they do not make this definite choice 
within a fixed time, it wil) be assumed that they 
mean to transfer their allegiance. 
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Our Late Enemy. 


HE following summary of the character of 
the Spaniard as a fighter is interesting in 
view of the revelations of the late war. It 

is the opinion of an earnest student of national 
traits, who, in the case of Spain at least, was 
impartial. Lord Macaulay, in his “Essay on 
the War of Succession in Spain,” says: 


There is no country in Europe which is so easy 
to overrun as Spain. There is no country in 
Europe which is so difficult to conquer. Nothing 
can be more contemptible than the regular mili- 
tary resistance which she offers to an invader; 
nothing more formidable than the energy which 
she puts forth when the regular military resistance 
has been beaten down. : 

Her armies have too long borne too much 
resemblance to mobs, but ber mobs have had the 
spirit of armies. War in Spain, since the days of 
the Romans, has had a character of its own. It 
is a fire that cannot be raked out; long after it 





has been, to all seeming, extinguished, it bursts 
out more fiercely than ever. 

In the War of the Succession Spain had been 
ignominiously beaten. The invaders were quar- 
tered at Madrid and Toledo. But as yet the 
nation had given scarce a sign of life. But now, 
when it seemed all was lost, the’ national spirit 
awoke, fierce. proud, unconquerable. 

The lost ground was recovered, the invaders 
driven back. The greatest of Spanish authors 
made an immortal picture of the Spaniard—poor, 
hungry, living in a dream, going forth to fight 
windmills, and never knowing when he was 
beaten. 

It is somewhat difficult for the cool-blooded, 
matter-of-fact American to comprehend a people 
whose pride and boastfulness are so self-assertive 
that they almost excite contempt. But aside 
from these, the Spaniard has traits that under 
favoring conditions and rightly directed would 
secure him the world’s respect. 


——_s0n———————_ 


SHAKESPEARE 


Each change of many-color’d life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagin’d new. 
Doctor Johnson. 
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Peace and Good-Will. 


HE signing of a preliminary treaty of peace 
between the United States and Spain, on 
the 12th of August, was followed imme 

diately by a proclamation by the President, 
directing a suspension of hostilities. ‘The orders 
could not reach our commanders in the field 
quickly enough to stop all bloodshed. Neverthe- 


‘less, there was very little fighting after the two 


countries agreed to come to terms. 

The war has been a remarkable one in two 
respects. Although its result is the destruction 
of an Old World power and the rising of a new 
power in the Western Hemisphere, the casualties 
on both sides, from battle and disease combined, 
have not altogether equalled those of any great 
battle of the Civil War, or of other modern wars. 

It has been noteworthy, also, for the absence 
of national hatred. Of course Spain, the con- 
quered nation, feels toward us more animosity 
than we do toward her. But where, in ancient 
or modern warfare, can we find a parallel to the 
enthusiastic welcome given to Admiral Cervera 
on his public appearance? Yet it is typical of 
American feeling toward Spain. We hada duty 
to perform, and we have performed it. At the 
end we are glad to be at peace, and we’ have for 
Spain and Spaniards nothing but good-will. 
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Anglo-Saxonism. 


T was “an acute fit of Anglo-Saxonism,” in 
the opinion of the Paris Temps, that pro- 
voked the many recent evidences of sympathy 

between the United States and the mother 
country. There is no reason why we should 
cavil at the phrase. It veiled a sneer, to be sure, 
but it forcibly expressed a happy truth. 

Yet to say the strengthening bonds of union 
are forged by the fact that we have more clearly 
perceived our race affinity is to fall short of 
uttering the whole truth. We have other things 
in common besides ancestry. 

For example, both Great Britain and the U nited 
States are, essentially, Christian nations and 
democratic nations. Their ethical standards are 
thesame. Their statesmen work, under different 
forms, toward the one great end—that the deeds 
of government shall assist the intelligent purpose 
of the people to lead free, wholesome, progressive, 
happy lives. 

In public and private, therefore, the men and 
women who most truly represent these nations 
pursue like ideals. The tie of blood itself is 
less potent than this community of knowledge, 
belief and aspiration. . 

With or without a formal alliance, this bond 
is not likely to be again broken. Many millions, 
on both sides the sea, have become parties to it, 
because they have realized that the hope of 
civilization rests upon the Anglo-Saxon race—the 
race that always and everywhere defers to con- 
science, upholds liberty, and establishes justice. 
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Political Changes. 


HERE has been a tendency of late years 
in this country toward a change of party 
control at each presidential election. 

A Republican President was chosen in 1872; 
in 1876 the Democrats almost elected their candi- 
date, and the result was so much in doubt that 
the electoral commission was created to determine 
it; in 1880 a Republican was chosen; in 1884 
a Democrat; in 1888 a Republican; in 1892 a 
Democrat, and in 1896 a Republican. Here is 
a vibration so regular that it has been compared 
to the swing of a pendulum. 

That the political oscillation is something more 
than an accident is indicated by a study of 
elections in this and other countries, which Mr. 
A. Lawrence Lowell has published in a recent 
political review. The charts accompanying his 
article show that during the last sixty years, with 
the exception of the period of the Civil War 
and the years immediately following, the strength 
of each political party has alternately risen and 
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fallen at the presidential elections. The same 
tendency is observable in congressional elections, 
and allowing for loca! influences, at state elec 
tions. At the English parliamentary elections, 
also, although they are not held at fixed intervals, 
a similar oscillation is manifest to some extent. 

The pendulum movement appears to represent 
a popular reaction against the party in power; 
and as the reaction at our elections is most sharp 
when the President and the majority in Congress 
are of the same political party, and the party 
policy is therefore most thoroughly carried out, 
it is an expression of discontent. 

Various causes contribute to a reaction. A 
party’s policy is shaped by its ruling spirits or 
by a majority of its members, and the dissatisfied 
minority joins the opposition. Or a policy which 
seemed attractive stated in general terms is unsat- 
isfactory when embodied in a particular bill. 
Or a party promises more than it performs, and 
thus causes disappointment. Or it offends some 
of its members who care more for a principle 
than for a party name, and vote against it when 
it does not meet their ideals, 

The movement, even though it sometimes 
seems capricious, is beneficial in the long run. 
It makes party leaders watchful of public senti- 
ment, and it is a wholesome check upon extremes 
of policy which might result from long retention 
of power by any political party. 
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Try It Next Year. 


OW that the universal summer holiday is 

N closing, from every side come accounts of 

innumerable ways in which anxious parents 

have tried to improve the idle days in order to 
carry on the education of their children. 

In some cases a French or German governess 
accompanied the family to the country, and all 
conversation was held in a foreign tongue. In 
others, brief recitations in the winter studies were 
exacted daily. ‘“‘Summer schools” and “camping 
classes.” in which regular instruction was given, 
were more successful than in former years. 

The plea for this encroachment on the holidays is 
the enormous increase in the amount of knowledge 
now demanded of the undergraduate. The field is 
greatly wider, while the time given in which to 
reap remains the same. 

Among the new schemes of instruction are 
outing classes, in which the boys and girls are 
taken along the country road or through the 
woods by a competent companion, who teaches 
them the rudiments of geology and of botany as 
they walk. Or he teaches them, outside of books, 
to know the trees, their leaves, their habits of 
growth and the variety of their characters, or to 
find the countless tribes of living things hidden 
in their roots and under their bark and in their 
leafy crowns. There are stranger tales to be told 
of these tiny peoples and their histories than any 
which fairy books can give us. 

“And why,” said the naturalist Buckland, “do 
you concern yourself about the race of Uraguay- 
ans, when you know nothing of the race of beetles 
under your back door-step?” 

Our reason commends these researches into 
nature as more wise and helpful in vacation 
than ordinary studies. The reaction against the 
overwork and nervous strain of American life has 
set in. 

Physicians insist on rest for children, and ona 
return to the more tranquil modes of life for 
business-men, if they would preserve their reason. 
The legions of women suffering from nerve pros- 
tration demand rest. 

Now nothing so refreshes and strengthens a 
weary mind as the quiet of woods and fields. 
They teach peace with a thousand voices. Let the 
young people learn to understand these voices 
to which so many of us have been deaf, and so 
missed their meaning. 


oo 


Amusing Correspondence. 


HE English newspapers never tire of that 

most amusing variation of their language 

known as Baboo. The following specimens, 
all authentic, are excellent as revealing the 
earnest efforts of their writers to produce elegant 
English. The first is the appeal of a subordinate 
who had been fined to the superior who had fined 
him: 

Your honor may be right, I may be wrong, I 
fae A right and honor wrong. let honor give me 
back the fine, and then at of resurrection 
when ail hearts will be open, if I am wrong, I will 
most gladly, sir, return the money. 

It is probable that “honor” did not care to defer 
settlement quite so long. and that this piteous 
appeal was vain. Assuredly, however, no superior 
eould have been found hard-hearted enough to 
resist the entreaty addressed to headquarters 
by a local postmaster, evidently possessed of a 
compassionate and benevolent disposition, as 
well as a command of vivid English: 

Office cat, by reason of death of rats, daily 

owing lean. Will superintendent please increase 

e contingent allowance for her return to stout- 
ness? 

If death of rats was due to pussy’s own prowess, 
she plainly deserved the increase which would 
restore her to proper condition—deserved “it as 
much as a vacation was deserved by the human 
sufferer who appealed for one on the ground that 
his labors had induced a fever which. although 
“drugged bellyfully,” he was unable to throw oft! 

Righteous indignation is expressed in the letter 
of an official, whom we may hope was accused 
wrongfully : 

If the post-office will be investigated in this 
manner according to these villains’ false compli- 
ments, and we shall be blamed, bow the Govern- 
ment service will be performed by us, for our 
disregard ? 


A meeker culprit wrote, “I am willing to 
undergo any punishment you give me, for they 
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will be useful to me in future. Patrons should 
not save their rods for spoiling their children.” 

Still a third official, a sub-postmaster, called 
upon to explain why he had omitted to sign a 
money-order which he had issued, exculpated 
himself thus: 

“The strong headache which I felt that day 
made me somewhat epileptic in my bodily system, 
and would not allow me to recover my senses, 
which were three sheets in the wind, before 
closing the mail, which I did anyhow or other.” 

If anybody else had written such a letter, it 
might fairly be inferred that he was at the time, 
as well as when he made the censurable omission, 
“three sheets in the wind,” or “half-seas over,” or 
just a little elevated; but being a Baboo, he was 
doubtless sober on both occasions, and irreproach- 
able, if epileptic. 
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AN INNOCENT LAW-BREAKER. 


Innocent culprits do not always escape punishb- 
ment on account of their ignoranee. One such 
offender did, however, pass unmolested, although 
she had, all unknowingly, grievously broken the 
law. 

It was over in Japan, and she was an American 
girl. Unwittingly she committed the offence of 
looking upon royalty. She had gone to the temple 
of Kevannon, the goddess of mercy. The temple 
is on a hill, and is reached by many steps. Ascend- 
ing these steps, she sat down in a little tea-house 
to rest. What happened while she thus rested, 
she herself narrates in the Buffalo Express. 

She had closed her eyes and was taking her 
ease, when she was suddenly aroused by a police- 
man, who came very near and glared at her. His 
words she could not understand. She turned and 
saw a gorgeously robed priest, followed by an old 
man who led by the hand a little girl about eight 
years old. Several ladies were in attendance. 

The visitor was interested in what she saw. As 
for the policeman, she imagined that he had told | 
her she could not enter the temple to-day because 
of some priestly function. 

Soon another policeman came up and glared at 
her, but as before she was in ignorance of what 
he meant. She watched the party ascending the 
steps, and thought what a delicate-looking child 
the little girl was, and admired the fine old man 
who was with her. 

It was not until she reached the hotel that she 
learned what a sin she had committed. She had 
had the effrontery to look on royalty. That was 
the cause of the black looks. She had not only 
looked on royalty, but she had looked down on 
royalty from her position above the steps. 

Nothing but her ignorance of the language and 
customs of the country had carried her through. 
The two little princesses are now in Kamakura, 
and if they walk on the beach the whole place is 
cleared. No common eye is allowed to see any of 
the family. 

Om 
ALWAYS VIGILANT. 


In early life Audubon, the naturalist, was 
financially ruined, so that when his debts had 
been paid he found himself without a dollar. Yet 
he was absolutely undiscouraged. 

“Was I inclined,” he asks, “to cut my throat in 
foolish despair? No! I had talents, and to them 
I instantly resorted.” 

There he stood, at the parting of the ways, and 
he struck into the path which was to lead him to 
fame and a reasonable amount of prosperity. But 
it is to be remembered that he never for a moment 
relinquished his pursuit of observing the life of 
wood and fields, and to read one short extract 
from his autobiography is to learn why he met 
with success rather than failure: 

“One of the nlost extraordinary things among 
all these adverse circumstances was that I never 
for a day gave up listening -to the songs of our 
birds, or watching their peculiar habits, or delin- | 
eating them in the best way I could. Nay, during | 
my deepest troubles I would frequently wrench 
myself from the persons around me, and retire | 
to some secluded part of our noble forests; and 
many a time, at the sound of the wood-thrush’s 
melodies have I fallen on my knees and there 
prayed earnestly to our God.” 
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A MATTER OF WORDS. 


Few men have been shrewder than Disraeli in 
detecting the subtle, hair-breadth distinctions 
which are made to pass muster as essential 
differences in matters of form or ceremony. 

In the days of the publie worship regulation act 
in England, Sir William Harcourt was invited to 
visit Lord Beaconsfield at Hughenden Manor. 

On Sunday, states the London News, which 
prints the story, the young politician accompanied 
his host to the village church, and on the way 
thither was warned that some hints of the highb- 
churcb movement had penetrated even that sylvan 
solitude, 

“My friend, the vicar.” said the lord of the 
manor, “will take what I call a collection and he 
calls an offertory, and afterward. what I call a 
Plate and he calls an alms-<dish will be placed on 
what I call a table and he calls an altar.” 


——————¢ =—______ 


COSTLY FLAG. 


Just now much money is being spent in the 
purchase of flags, by- means of which men 
endeavor to express their patriotism. Some of 
these flags are very large and handsome, but the 
costliest flag in the whole city of New York is not 
a large flag at all. 

It measures only seven inches by four, but it is 
a dainty little work of art, and its value is some- 
where in the neighborhood of eighteen thousand 
dollars. It is displayed in a jeweller’s window, 
and the materials of which it is made are 
diamonds, rubies and sapphires. 

it has thirteen stripes and forty-two stars. The 
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white stripes are made of small diamonds, of 
which eight hundred have been used. The red 
stripes are formed of an equal number of rubies, 
and three hundred sapphires make up the blue 
field. Then come the stars,—forty-two diamonds, 
—the whole making a flag as beautiful as it is 
costly. 

Of course the flag was made before the admis- 
sion of Idaho, Wyoming and Utah. 


ANOTHER HOBSON. 


“Lieutenant Hobson’s deed of bravery on the 
Merrimac,” writes an English army officer in the 
New York Ledger, “recalls an English boy of 
the same name, Hobson, born at Bonchurch, Isle 
of Wight, whose drunken father apprenticed him 
to the village tailor, who used him cruelly.” It 
was during the war between France and England. 


One day news came that the English fleet was 
in the offing. Young Hobson ran down a back 
lane to the shore, shoved off in the first rowboat 
he found handy, pulled for the foremost vessel, 
and then and there enlisted in what proved to be 
the admiral’s own ship. Out at sea they sighted 
the enemy. The two fleets engaged in the 
channel, and the admiral’s ship was locked yard- 
arm and yard-arm with the leading ship of the 
French fleet. 

d the lad Hobson asked an 


While the age r 


able seaman, hat are we trying to do?” 
“Do you see the flag up there?” said the sailor, 
Frenc n’s masthead. 


pointing to the 
“Ves,” said the boy. 
“Well, we want to get that down,” said the 


man. 

Presently the English crew raised a mighty 
shout of exultation, and the French saw that 
their flag was gone. Instantly the order to board 
was obeyed, and after a short resistance the 
French ship surrendered. 

“Who saw the French colors shot away?” 

Nobody could answer till a little figure was seen 
sliding down the shrouds with something wrapped 
around his arm. It was. young Hobson. nob- 
served he had crossed the yards from his own to 
the enemy’s masthead, and in the heat of action 


and taken possession of it. 

The boy was promoted to the quarter-deck, and 
by continued Eeiasey, he rose step by step until 
he became Admiral Hobson. 


FAMILIAR. 


Living in Hawaii is not without its disadvan- 
tages, if a story told in the Family Herald may 
be believed. The natives have little idea of 
respectful deference, and insist on calling their 
employers by their Christian names. One lady, 
who upon her arrival was at once addressed as 
Jennie by the men servants, expostulated with 
her sister for allowing them to become thus 
familiar. She was assured that every effort had 
been made to induce them to say Mr. and Mrs., 
but this they steadily refused to do. 


“No, no,” they said, “too many Smith, too much 
Jones—you John and Lizzie.” 

One Englishwoman was determined that her 
servants should never address her in the familiar 
fashion that other white people had allowed to 
become common. She therefore instructed her 
husband never to mention her name in their 
hearing. 

One day this lady had some visitors, and to 
their great delectation the cook presently put his 
head inside the door, and asked, sweetly: 

“My love, what vegetables do you want 


to-day?”. 
After that the Englishwoman was content to be 
called simply Mary. 


NEANDER’S “ONE WORK.” 


Doctors, when they send away a busy man for 
several weeks of rest, do not consider that to one 
accustomed to work an enforced rest is both 
irritating and depressing. 


Neander, the famous chureb historian, had 
romised his physician, on being ordered to 
arlsbad to drink its famous wa ers, that he 
would take no books witb him, except one work 
which the doctor with reluctance allowed. On 
the morning of the historian’s departure the 
doctor, wishing to say good-by to his patient, 
called at his door, and saw a cart laden witb 
heavy folios. 

“But, dear professor,” said the physician, with 
the emphasis of displeasure, “‘you promised me 
to take no books with you.” 

“Yes, doctor,” replied the childlike professor ; 
“but you allowed me one work, so I thought I 
might take the Fathers with me to Carlsbad.” 

= “one work” included three or four score 
volumes. 








A FRIGHTENED FRENCHMAN. 


The war between Spain and the United States | 
caused great dismay to Monsieur Calino. | 


“Why,” he exclaimed, “the world can’t do|f 


anything at all—it will put a stop to all subsist- | 
ence and all business!” | 

“Why do you think so?” he was asked. } 

“Because, for one thing, the interruption of | 
communications across the Atlantic by the) 
Spanish fleet preying on American commerce will | 
prevent us from bu ing any wheat, beef or 
petroleum from America.” ™ 


“And the blockade of Cuba will put an end to 
our receiving any more Havana cigars; and that 
isn’t the worst of it.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“The bombardment and blockade of Manila 
will prevent us from getting any paper to wrap 


up parcels in!” 





SLIGHT DIFFERENCE. 


A mistake which caused a ripple of amusement 
to run through a Western court-room was made 
by an absent-minded judge. 


He had to pass sentence on a Babwaymen : | 
after stating clearly the disgrace which the man 
had brough Egon relatives and friends by his 
lawless and dishonest life, the judge said, “And 
in consideration of these many offences against 
the law, committed by you, you are hereby 
sentenced to seven years’ hard labor in the | 


legislature.” 
“Penitentiary, your honor,” hastily corrected 
rney ina — ul whisper. 
y. 


the Te a 
. blank “Oh yes, the 


What?” said the judge 
penitentiary; but. the flerence is only a slight 
one. Of course, I should say” — 
Here his honor re ceased, and what he 
unsaid. 


should have said was le 





Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burneti's Cocoane. (Adv. 
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Merritt’s Better and Cheaper 


: than Eiderdown 
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Made of best Healt ALL WOOL 


Indiana Wool, ALL SIZES 


perfectly clean yyyvwewvwwe for 
Beds or Cribs 


Comfort 


As prepared it is light- 
vw 





er and warmer than 
Eiderdown. , The wool 
is covered with cheese VYVVYVV VV VTyT 
cloth and knotted ready for such a cover as the 
buyer’s taste dictates. This outside cover is easily 
put on or taken off when a change is desired. 

Ask vour dealer for them. If he don’t keep 
them write us for Booklet giving full description 
and telling you where you can buy them. 


Geo. Merritt & Co., Bank St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





“A PERFECT FOOD — as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co,’s 


The Standard for 

Purity and 

Excellence.... 
‘Traie-Mark. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


A Mother's 
Name 


on a postal secures a free 
copy of Vol. V. of ‘* Moth- 
er’s Free Library.’’ 

Davidson Rubber Co., Boston, Mass. 








Enclose a 2c. stamp and we will send a free sample 
of “Davidson’s Health Nipple.” 
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O’Neill’s 
Sixth Ave., 20th to 2ist St., 
New York. 


Out-of-Town Friends. 


We are now booking names for 
our magnificent new ‘ Fall Cata- 


logue.’’ In addition to showing 
the finest and largest stock of 
Cloaks and Suits in New York, 


our catalogue will contain a com- 
|plete list of the desirable goods we 
|sell, which will make it the finest 
'guide to BUYING GOODS BY 
|MAIL EVER PUBLISHED in 
|\this country. We cater to those 
;who demand the best, and our 
|prices are always the lowest. We 
jsell the best and most beautiful 


Cloaks and Suits in America. 








One of Our $6.98 Garments. 


Our styles are the recognized 
standard of excellence. Send your 
name to-day for special September 


issue. Respectfully yours, 


H. O’NEILL & CO. 


In writing address Dept. **O X.”’ 
NO MORE DARNING 


RACINE FEET 


[COPYRIGHTED] 


10 CENTS. 











Our booklet “The Steckinetie Stiteh,”’ 
describes’ an invisible method of attaching 
new feet to the legs of your old hosiery, 
easier than darning and makes your hosiery 


ag good as new. 

Racine Feet 3° oocion vinck or 
white, 10 centa per pair, six pairs for 
Scents. Agents wanted, 

H. S. BLAKE & CO., 
Dept. D. RACINE, WIS. 
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MARION ISABEL STARBIRD. 
healthy appearance to Mellin’s Food, whic 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO., 





WE ARE ADVERTISED BY OUR LOVING FRIENDS”’ 


Mrs. STARBIRD of Oxford, Me., writes: 


h she has taken since she was 6% months 
old, and is well and happy, and sleeps all night.” 


A sample of Mellin’s Food will be sent free of charge. upon request. 


MELLIN’S 
FOOD 


is a food that is adapted to an 
infant’s needs and condition. 
Mellin’s Food babies thrive and 
grow to be strong, bealthy, robust 
children. 


“ The original of this photograph owes her 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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To the hills in the sunrise track 


Of a nation born to be free, 

Where the looms of the Merrimac 
Enrich the fleets of the sea, 

To the lakes of the timber zone 
Where the inlane@ navies run 

To the fields of the South full-blown 
With their cotton white in the sun, 
To the Western rivers that leap 

In the grand Pacitie bays 

Where the winds of empire sweep 
And the beacons of commerce blaze— 
For the greeting of hearts that spring 
To the tnrill of Liberty’s call, 

On the sky of summer we fling 

The flag that covers them all! 


It bears no menace of fate 

For the rage of a vengeful hour, 
It flies no signal of haje, 

No lure for the lust of power. 
No envy, ambition, or greed, 
Wherever its colors swing, 


In the flash of its splendid wing. 
From the sky its beckonings speak 
With Pity’s divine command, 

“ Go tear from the throat of the weak 
The gripe of Cruelty’s hand! 

Tho the sword the lesson must write, 
And cannon utter the word, 

Bid Tyranny cease to smite 

And the wrongs of the poor be heard. 
Go crush the hawk in his spite 
And succor the victim bird!” 


Flag of Deliverance blown, 

On the winds of all the seas, 

Symbol of realm unknown 

‘To the bending of vassal knees,— 

Hail it, invincible states, 

With the breath of your palms and pines, 

From Maine to the Golden Gates 

Huzza for its rainbow lines! 

And hail it, hearts of the brave, 

From the heights of the mother isle, 

Till our banners that arch the wave 

Shall blend with a kiss and smile. 

Run up the stars to the peak 

For the England old and new! 

The Cross of St. George shal! speak 

With our own red, white and biue. 

And the lion from over the surge 
hoes our eagle's behest, 

“ No more shall a feudal scourge 

Torment the civilized West!” 


Ana to-day Old Glory streams 
Where despots scoffed at its birth, 
Where a savage past blasphemes 
The welfare of all the earth 
Where worn-out dynasties shake 
With the groans of the r they spurn, 
And the fires its lightnings wake 

In the graves of Liberty burn. 

Let it soar till its aoe scope 

Of destiny Time unrolls 

With the World’s to-morrow of hope 

In its promise to fettered souls ; 

And the commonwealth of mankind 


The banner that leads the free. 
THERON BROWN. 
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Peggy’s Cabin. 


EGGY O'NEILL,” writes an American 
who lived in Ireland for 
several years, “was an 
old woman who sold milk 
to us during the summer 
that we spent in Munster. 
She was a tidy little 

“ body, with bright blue 
eyes and gray hair smoothly folded under her 
white cap. 

“She lived in a thatched turf cabin built for 
her grandfather—a black little cell with but one 
slit in it to let in the light. The cabin was clean 
enough inside, but the air was foul, and the 
smoke from the peat fire on the hearth filled it 
almost to suffocation to lungs unaccustomed to 
its acrid odor. 

“We left Ireland and did not return to it for 
more than two years. Then we noticed a great 
change in Peggy's cabin. It had four windows 
with glass panes. Peggy came out smiling to 
meet us. 

“**Is it the windys, sorr? ‘Thrue for you it’s 
a great change; an improvemint. Nivir a bit 
was it for mesilf I cared, for I do be out-of-dures.’ 
most of the day; an’ me an’ me father an’ the 
gran’father before me wurr used to the dark in 
the house; but me brother died an’ 1 brought 
his little gurrl home, an’ it’s a broken back she 
hes—God bless her!—an’ hes to lie on her bid 
all the day. Thin I said this black cabin is 
a small wurrld for the darlin’, an’ I saved 
me money an’ had a windy cut in the west 
wall. 

“*Now the fields an’ sheep are let in! I says. 

“*Thin I cut one in the east wall, an’ now the 
say itsilf is let in! 1 says. An’ thin didn’t I 
have one cut in the roof itsilf? an’ thin the 
heavins were opened to her—glory be to God! 
So now her wurrld is bigger, an’ the sights in it 
an’ the sunshine make her heart glad.’ ” 

Even the most thoughtful reader may learn. 
something from poor Peggy’s enlarged and 
somewhat pathetic experience. Your life is 
narrow, perhaps; you find it uninteresting and 
monotonous. Complaint and discontent will not 
enlarge its opportunities or remedy its defects. 
There must be other means for that. Cut win- 
dows in the walls. 

You are, let us say, a farmer’s daughter, tired 
of housework, dishwashing and cooking day 
after day. Geta simple book on botany, study 
the flowers and trees around the house. A 
window in your life will suddeniy open and 
countless wonders will appear. 

Or study geology; or take up the history of 
some one country; or go out and make one or 
more good friends; or begin some charitable 
work in the neighborhood. 

Do not shut yourself in with yourself, breath- 
ing your own breath over and over. Open 
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windows in your life; and above all open that 
one which looks upward, and through which the 
heavens appear with all their glory and their 
help. 
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A Very Queer Fish. 


A correspondent of the Companion was standing 
upon the platform which runs out over the water 
at Tampa Bay, Florida, when he saw a strange 
sight—a bird, as it seemed, flying about beneath 
the surface. The wate ashe says, is like French 
plate glass for clearness, so that the creature 
could be made out in all its details. Its head 
was like that of a bird, although thicker and 
shorter than most birds’ heads. The creature 
advanced through the water by a series of distinct 
flappings of a perfectly visible pair of wings. It 
had a tail somewhat shorter than most birds’ tails 
—like that of a half-grown fledgling. Its rump was 
much like that of a squab about a month old. 


The creature was so manifestly like a bird that 
one could hardly suppose it to anything else. 
But who ever saw a bird flying in the water? I 
watched it a long time, and so did many other 
people. It “flew” or swam about, disappeared 
under the platform, reappeared, rested against 
the edge of a post, and again disported itself. 

A bystander who said he had lived at Tampa 
many years told me he had never seen one before, 
and was filled with as much wonder and curi- 
osity as I was. Another told me that it was a 
“sea-pigeon;” and still another, who was well 
acquala with the creature’s habits, said that it 
was sometimes called by this name and sometimes 
an “inkfish.” 

Why it should be called a sea-pigeon was plain. 
Why it should also be. called an inkfish was 
presently to be made apparent. 

The sea-pigeon came to rest near a piece of 
rocky shore, and a young man procured a tin pail 
and a stick, and succeeded in forcing the creature 
into the pail. He had no sooner touched the fish 
with the stick than the water all about it became 
of an intense purple color, like strong purple ink. 

When brought ashore, the creature was appar- 
ently immersed in a pailful of purple ink. This 
coloring substance it could be seen to be still 
exuding copiously. The contents of the pail, fish 
and all, were poured out upon the platform, and 
the water ran through the cracks. The creature 
which had so tricked our eyes was now revealed 
to close scrutiny, and wonderful was the trans- 
formation wrought by a change of element. 

The sea- pigeon, which had flown, a wingéd, 

aceful creature, through the water, was now a 

Ipless and jelly-like mass, apparently divided 
into two flabby sections, neither one of which had 
more than a feeble, pulpy movement. It was 
without scales and yg teen A without members, 
and its color was a brownish gray. It was an 
eg oe even a repulsive, mass. 

t was soon replaced in the water, but it seemed 
to sink, inert, to the bottom. I do not know 
) yaad it revived and resumed its graceful water 





‘ht. 
Whatever its name, it belongs to the general 
tribe of cuttlefishes, nearly all of which have the 
power of exuding a kind of ink when hard 
pressed, in the midst of which they count upon 
making their escape from an assailant. 
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It Made Him Brave. 


After one of the battles of the Civil War, a group 
of Confederate soldiers sat about their camp-fires 
talking of how a man feels when he goes into 
battle. Most of those who confessed to any 
feeling at all admitted that they felt scared, and 
at length one of them told of his first fight, and 
how a little thing changed his feeling of fear to 
one of courageous determination. 


It was not a great battle, but it was lively while 
it lasted, and unfortunately for him it was one of 
those ys gree in which it is necessary to 
wait for the enemy to begin. He was “tender” 
then. He had just left home, and as he lay there 
waiting he thought of the little knickknacks his 
mother and sisters had made for him,—for they 
thought soldiers lived in camp,—and every time 
he thoughi of them he grew “teary.” 

The Confederate troops were lying on the edge of 
a piece of woods, with a sloping meadow in front, 
crossed by @ stone wall heavily overgrown with 
vines. At the other edge of the meadow was 
another strip of w s. The enemy was some- | 
where in there. } 

-And so they waited, and out of nervousness the | 








young soldier oy to feeling in his pockets, and 
pulled out a little three-cornered pincushion. | 

“My first thought,” he said, “was that I wanted | 
to go home and give the war up; but then came | 
another kind of thought. The little girl wouldn’t 
have given that pincushion to me if she hadn’t 
understood that I was going off to fight for the 
country. So I said to myself, ‘Old fellow, you’ve 
got to stand up to the worst.’ 

“And now,” he concluded, “whenever we go 
into battle I always brace myself up a little By 
feeling in my breeches ket and sort of shaping 
out that pincushion. And when I go back home 
—if it suits the Yankees that 1 ever go back a 
all,—I am going to give it asa souvenir to the 
little sister that made it forme. And I’m going 
to tell her that it was that pincushion, little 
three-cornered thing that it is, that made a man 
of me that day.” 

And we may be certain that this incident, taken 
from Mr. George Car Rapiecton’s “Southern 
Soldier Stories,” is not the only one the inspiration 
of which might be traced to some simple, homely 
source. 
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School Hours on the Yukon. 


Miss Anna Fulcomer, in a recent article in 
the Century Magazine, has given to the public a 
singularly interesting narrative of her school- 
keeping experiences in Circle City, on the Yukon. 
Schoolhouse, scholars and school methods were 
all odd enough, but perhaps nothing else strikes 
the reader as quite so queer as the schooi hours 
in that far-away region of the North. 


soos | the short winter days, says Miss Ful- 
comer, it would often be noon before all the 
children put in an appearance. When I arrived 
at nine o’elock, it would either be dark or brilliant 
moonlight. Smoke might be seen lazily rising 
from four or five cabins out of the four or five 
hundred. I would light one lamp, and wait. 

By ten o’clock a few children would straggle 
sleepily in, just as day began todawn. By eleven 
o’clock, shortly after sunrise, the majority of the 
children were at school, some coming without 
their breakfasts. By half past twelve all who 
were coming that day would have appeared. It 
was hard to get up before daylight on those cold, 
dark mornings: ; 

It was necessary to light the lamps at half past 
one, which was trying to the eyes, as we could not 
get enough lamps to — the large room. The 
children would crowd about the lamps, sitting on 
the floor, platform and seats. 

A visitor might get the impression that there 





COMPANION. 


was little order in the school, but strict order was 
a necessity. Perhaps one reason why I liked the 
school so much was because it kept me so busy. 
R was limited, in order to make up for the 
tardiness of the morning. 

At half past three fifteen or twenty of the little 
ones were sent home. If it: was mocahe®, they 
would race away noisily over the snow. If it was 
dark, the more timid ones would take my hand 
and whisper, “Please, I want to go with you.” 

Most of the children were so used to the dark 
that they did not mind it much. The majority 
though, were filled with glorious 
moonlight. It seemed to me that for days at a 
time the moon never set. It would shine through 
the day about as bright as did the weak, pale sun. 
For about three weeks the sun would slowly rise 
in the south, skim asons for a short distance, its 
lower rim almost touching the horizon, and then 
dro —- out of sight. : 

ben at length the oe ew longer ‘and 
sunbeams began to steal in at the schoolroom 
windows, the children greeted them with shouts 
of welcome, fairly dancing with delight, and 
funaing to the window-sill lay their cold little 
hands in the warmth and brightness. 
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The Clover Housewives. 


The merry wives in Cloverland 

Are flying round in F ee, 
‘or they’ve received a message from 
hat gay brigand, the Bee. 


* Now load your three-leaved tables down 
With sweets in colors three. 

For I’m very fond of honey! ” quoth 
That gay brigand, the Bee. 


“ And I will find the pollen hoards 
Of the Miser of Cloverlea, 
And fling his gold among you! ”’ cried 
That gay brigand, the Bee. 
So they’re loading down their tables small 
With sweets in colors three— 
In red and white and gold—to please 
That gay brigand, the Bee. 
Percia V. WHITE. 
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Battle With a Wounded Elk. 


An Oregon minister went out for a little shooting, 
says the Portland Oregonian, and killed alarge 
bear, which had come down from the mountain 
to feast on the enormous crop of acorns. This 
success so delighted the minister, who was little 
used to large game, that the very next day he 
took his dog and rifle and started out again. He 
wandered a long time, and then found himself 
suddenly confronted by a great elk. 


The man was almost as well pleased with the 
prospect of killing so enormous an elk as he 
would have been at an encounter with another 
bear. He lost no time, but took aim at the 
forehead of the advancing animal, and fired. 

The ball went true, and the elk dropped. The 
minister went up to what he supposed was 
the dead carcass of the animal, and was looking 
it over, thifking to himself that it was almost as 
large as an ox. The dog had trotted up with him, 
and was oy ——s of the body. 

Suddenly the great animal made a movement, 
and leaped to its feet. Seeing the man directly 
in front of it, it leaped at him, and would have 
knocked him’ down if the dog had not instantly 
sprung at its nose. The elk turned on the dog, 
and in another moment was stamping it to 


death. 

While the minister watched his faithful dog, 
which literally gave its life for its master, being 
cut to pieces the elk, he was engaged in trying 
to put a cartridge into his rifle; but in his excite- 
ment he managed to get the cartridge caught in 
such a way that he could neither get it out nor 
in, and the gun was rendered useless. 

By this time the elk had finished the dog, and 
onee more turned on the man. The minister 
dropped his rifle and started for a tree. He did 
not catch sight of one that he could climb, but he 
saw @ great log, and made for that. 

Then he saw that he was not out of the infuri- 
ated animal’s reach, and that in an instant, if he 
remained there, the elk would sweep him off with 
his horns. But he ran on the log as far as he 
could, and at the end of it was delighted to find a 

rojecting limb of a tree. He seized this branch 

ust as the elk reached him, and pulled himself 
up into the tree. 

Then for two hours he had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to study a Northwestern elk at close range. 
He was just out of reach of the animal, but it 
was determined, notwithstanding, to get at 


im. 
The elk would stand on his hind legs and paw 
at the man, and occasionally made a mad rush at 


ithe tree. The minister, watching, noticed that 


there were two wounds in the elk’s head, showin 
that the bullet which bad struck him had no 
netrated the skull, but had followed it around 
neath the skin. It had stunned the animal for 
a@ moment, but its only other effect had been to 
infuriate him. 

The minister grew very cold, but he felt confi- 
dent that he was safe; and so he was, for after 
about two hours of his hostile antics the elk 
departed, and the man descended, picked up his 
gun, and made the best possible time homeward. 
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Effective Punishment. 


Principal Downing, of the Brooklyn Disciplinary 
Training-School for Boys, must be a man of 
genius in his way. He invents his own forms 
of punishment, one of the most ingenious and 
effective of which is thus described in the New 
York Sun: 


The other afternoon, as the writer approached 
the building in which the disciplinary school is 
located, a side door opened, and there came out 
two boys fastened back to back by the upper 
parts of the arms, which were strapped. ey 
sidled out of the door crab-fashion, and went 
down a short flight of stairs to the playground. 

The larger boy was heavily built, and appeared 
to be German. His face expressed _stolidity. 
The boy fastened to him was evidently Irish. e 
was ina rage, and as soon as his feet struck the 
earth he began to buck and wrench about like a 
wild bronco. The other boy braced himself, but 
dectined to become excited. He looked straight 
ahead in a gloomy way, like a thoughtful buffalo. 

All the boys on the playground, perhaps pom | in 
number, gathered about the newcomers, howling 
with delight and playing tricks on the unfortunate 
pair. The Irish boy kicked and thrashed about 
wildly until he exhausted himself. Then he stood 
still. The German promptly sat down on the 

rass, and the Irish boy was forced to do the same. 

he whole scene was wildly. funny, and the rest 
of Fa gave up their other occupations to 
enjoy it. 

“That is the punishment for fighting,” said Mr. 
Downing, when asked the meaning of the strange 
spectacle. ‘The Irish boy attacked the German, 
so I fastened them together in that manner. I 
find the plan very effective. You see the point is 
that they’ve got to come to an agreement before 
=“ can go anywhere or do anything. 

“The most effective part of the punishment is 
that it makes them look ridiculous. If they were 
whipped, or put on bread and water, or placed in 
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solitary confinement, they might pose to the other 
boysas grand and gloomy desperadoes of the 
five-cent novel variety; but it is quite impossible 
for them to maintain their dignity when tied back 
to back. The more desperate they are the funnier 
they look, and the other boys have no mercy on 
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em. 

“They don’t hold out very long when fastened 
together. They are in each other’s way at every 
motion. When they'go to the table to eat they 
must stand sidewise. They must walk sidewise. 
They must lie sidewise, back to back, in the bed. 
When they have had enough, they come and 
apologize, hy promise to keep the peace. And 


ba keep 

ere are no bars or bolts on the Disciplinary 
Training-School for Boys. Sometimes the young- 
sters, who are supposed to be the worst that 
Brooklyn ean produce, run away. They don’t go 
far, and are always brought back. The runaways 
are punished by being made to run round and 
round the grass-plot. Thus they get more running 
than they want. 
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A Bright Dog. 


Dr. N. E. Jones, in “The Squirrel-Hunters of 
Ohio,” tells a story of Archos, a good little cocker- 
spaniel, who followed him and worked with him 
for eight summers in field and forest. To the 
industry and sagacity of this little creature is due 
no small part of the success of a work entitled, 
“Illustrations of the Nests and Eggs of Birds of 
Ohio.” 


Many of the small, rare birds build on or near 
the ground, in thick cover, and these nests Archos 
was especially valuable in finding. He knew the 
Soe of —— quite as well as his master; he 
delighted in finding the little homes, and would 
stand firmiy beside them, pointing, until his 
master could attend to the case. 

He evidently knew the meaning of almost all 
the words used in ordinary conversation, and 
eould transact business for which an order had 
been given him with admirable accuracy. 

Out one day quail-shooting with a friend, Doctor 
Jones sat down in a shady corner to rest. The 
little dog was there, nting with heat, and 
evidently enjoying the interval as much as his 
master. Suddenly the friend’s voice came from 
the other side of a large field: 

“Send Archos over here. I have a dead bird, 
and my dog can’t find it.” 

Archos paid no attention, but lay still, taking 
his well-earned rest. 

“Archos!” said his master, in a conversational 
tone. Archos ceased ones and fixed his great 
dark eyes on the speaker. 

“Ed has lost a dead bird. He can’t find it. 
You go out there and get it.” 

Off the little fellow started through the tall 
ragweed which covered the field, and quite 
unknown to the other man over there, went to 
work. He scented the dead bird, brought it back 
and laid it at his master’s feet, wagging his tail 
and smiling, as much as to say: 

“I'd like to tell you how nicely that was done, 
but I can’t talk—or I dare not!” 
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His Advertisement. 


Everybody knows how the average business 
man is “worked” by the managers of picnics, 
excursions, festivals, and the like, gotten up for 
the purpose of starting or increasing some “fund” 
of a semicharitable nature. By inserting his 
business-card in the programme, invariably 
printed on such occasions, he is expected at least 
to assist in defraying the expenses of the neces- 
sary advertising. He is appealed to on the ground 
that all his competitors will be represented in the 
programme, and he cannot afford to be left out. 


A certain Mr. Skiles, a suburban grocer, was 
asked to have his card inserted in the programme 
of a picnic to be given by a local secret society at 
a — resort forty or fifty miles away. 

‘How much will it cost me?” he inquired. 

“Only two dollars,” replied the advertising 
manager. 

“H’mph—only two dollars! How much space 
do I get for that?” 

“One inch.” 

“H’mph—the whole of an inch! 1 can put any 
kind of an ‘ad’ I want to in that space, I sup- 


po 
“Certainly.” : 
The grocer took a scrap of parer. wrote his 
advertisement on it, handed it the manager, 
and in due time the programme appeared with 
this card in it: 

“BEVERLY SKILES, Grocer, No. 537 
—_— Street, pays $2 for the use of 
this space. He thinks itis an outrageous 
price, inasmuch as all the groceries for 
this picnic were bought at some other 
store.’ 

Mr. Skiles has always maintained that he got 
two dollars’ worth of satisfaction out of this 
advertisement, if nothing else. 
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A Department Store. 


A Punjab journal some years ago recorded the 
story of the way in which an English shopkeeper 
supplied all the wants of a customer, an Anglo- 
Indian, at home on a brief furlough. 


The gentleman had completed the purchase 
of an outfit in a well-known establishment in 
Westburnia, when he was asked by the grateful 

roprietor, “Can we do anything more for you 

a 5 sate 

“Thank you, nothing,” was the reply. “I have 
all I want—except a wife.” a ats 

“Will you be pleased to step this way?” said this 
—_— of shopkeepers. He led his customer up 

one of the apprentices, a ladylike girl, whom 
~* introduced as the daughter of a deceased 
officer. 

The journal goes on to say that the introduction 
led to a ee, which in turn led to a happy 
marriage. In a few weeks the shopkeeper lost 
his sweet-faced clerk, and one of the Punjab 
stations gladly weleomed her as the wife of the 
returned traveller. 

Fortunately the shopkeeper knew much to the 
credit of his customer, or this hurried but satis 
factory little romance would never have occurred. 
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So It Seemed. 


In war time men are not to be chided very 
severely for speaking in the language of hype!- 
bole. 


Aoser tins to the Washington Post, a veteran of 
the Civil War, now living in Kansas, was reading 
a war bulletin the other day, when old times came 
back to him, and he broke out: ; 
“Boys, thirty-seven years ago to-day I laid = 
my stomach knee-deep in water, and oan 
twenty-four hours for the sun to rise; and by 
ginger, I kin do it agin! Hurrah for Old Glory! 
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The News. 


The katydid says it as plain as can be, 
And the crickets are singing it under the tree ; 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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pointed to a tiny Old Glory 
that fluttered from a window 
high above the sidewalk. 

And sure enough, the dis- 
mal little street was full of 
little Old Glories! They were 
very tiny ones indeed, but 
they all had the stars and the 
stripes in them, and they 
seemed to be proud of them- 
selves, too. 

“Oh, my, seems as if the 
world was brim-over full o’ 
flags!” sighed Leigh, happily. 
isn’t any end to ’em.” 





der, 

“Truly? But of course there was!” 
Esther exclaimed, laughing. 

“My! Was there ever just one flag 
in the country ?” Dick cried; “‘just one, 
grandpa?” 

“Just one flag—the very first one of 
all, Dick. Who can guess who drew 
the design for it?’ 

“T guess it was Adam!” 
promptly. 

“And Eve sewed the stripes together,” 
finished Leigh. 

Grandpa laughed heartily. “I guess 
it was George Washington,” he said. 


Esther said, 


“He got the lady who made his shirt- | 


ruffles to make the first flag of all the 


flags in this country ; and he sat in her | 
| little back room and made the plan for it. | 
| Thifteen stripes and thirteen stars—the first Old | 
That lady made all the flags for the| dipper under the trickling stream first—before 


ory. 
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leave your plays and books 
bright September witha smile~ 
Invites you out to dine. 4 
Ag Then shake the crimson peaches Own, 
And climb for purple grapes that ct 
The upward-twining vine. 


_you bend the sunny skies, 
und the starry asters rise, 

* And underneath your feet 
The leaves in rainbow showers fall: 


bs 


above 
ZACH 


“There [ 


“But there was a beginning,” said | 
grandpa quietly, nodding over his shoul- | 
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Nuts to Crack. 
1. 
A LITERARY SALAD. 


Find thirty-eight authors’ 
names, by sound rather 
than spelling. 

Chop come bacon and young 
lamb 

(Don’t use suckling hog or 
ham). 

If browning burns it,—for 
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sugar-plums as there are Periwinkles. Roderick 
| Dhu has perfect faith in those plums! 

In the bottom of the carriage, rolling round,— 
with the loose little Periwinkles, you know,—is 
| always a shiny tin dipper. That’s to water the | 
little Periwinkles with, of course—“watering 
| the critters,” papa calls it. 
You never saw such thirsty children! Once, 
| twice, three times the shiny dipper has to be | 
| filled every time they get to a pump or a watering- 
trough with a clear little stream of spring-water 
trickling down into it. 

When they get to that, Roderick Dhu has a 
drink, too, and there is a great deal of ceremony 
observed, I can tell you! You would think it 
was at the White House in Washington, and 
the Periwinkles were just going in to dinner! 

First a Periwinkle gets out and unchecks 
Roderick Dhu, then another one gets out with | 
the shiny dipper. But nobody thinks of drinking | 
till after Roderick Dhu has his long, cool 
draught. } 

Oh no, indeed—that isn’t Periwinkle manners. 
Would you have them filling the little shiny | 








In the aster’s blue eyes you may read the same | government until she died, and then her sister | Roderick Dhu’s nose has a chance to dip deep | 


hint 
Just as clearly as if you had seen it in print; 
And the corn sighs it, too, as it waves in the sun, 
That autumn is here, and summer is done. 
PeERSIS GARDINER. 
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The Stars and Stripes. 


“That one isn’t as pretty as ours, anyway!’ 
Esther cried, triumphantly. 

“No, indeed—not half,’ agreed Leigh. 
all faded out-y !” 


“It’s 


“An’ there’s free holes into it!’’ chimed in the | 


Midget. 

Grandpa swung round on his seat and 
regarded the three little girls on the back seat 
gravely. 

“The most beautiful flag I ever saw had holes 
in it,” he said. “It was all ‘faded out-y’ and 
soiled and frayed, but it was beautiful. We 
cheered it.”’ 

The older children instinctively understood 
and sat silent, with solemn little faces. 

“Why!” eried the Midget. ‘An’ holes into it— 
an’ dirty ?” 

“Was it after a battle, grandpa?” Leigh asked | 
softly, after a few minutes. 

Grandpa’s stooped 
grandly. Esther thought how much he looked | 
as if it were Decoration day and he was marching | 
in the procession, with a gold cord around his | 
hat. She always liked to see him at the head of | 
his company. 

“Yes, it was after a battle—and a victory,” 
grandpa said, and how his eyes shone down on 
the back seat from under their shaggy gray 
brows! 


But we cheered the old flag—how we cheered 
it!” 

Dick, on the front seat beside grandpa, 
straightened his shoulders, too, and threw up his 
small brown head. 
me cheered grandpa’s battle-flag with the other 

ys. 

They rode along farther, and there were more | 
flags to count and to compare with the flag at 
home. Almost all the houses had a flag, and | 
Some of them a good many. They took the 
breeze bravely and floated and waved as if they | 
were proud of themselves. By and by grandpa | 
turned down a poorer street, lined with toppling 
tenement-houses. 

“O grandpa, what we going down this street 
for?” Dick cried, in a little disgust. 

“To see the flags,” grandpa said, and he 


shoulders _ straightened | 


“We boys were dirty and frayed, too, | 
and some of us were full of holes—poor fellows! | 


He was wishing he could | 





| took up the work. 
| work?” 

| “Ob yes!” murmured Esther, dreamily. “I'd | 
| have loved to sew that my own self. It would | 


Mustn’t it have been glorious 


| into the trough ? 
| introduced to 


Then you have never been 

my little Periwinkles! They | 

never think of such a thing. 
The Periwinkle with the dipper stands quietly | 


| have been glorious to prick my fingers making a | | waiting beside the trough until Roderick Dhu is 


| | flag! had 

“How long ago did that woman make the very | 
first one, grandpa?” asked Dick, suddenly, his | 
tiny brown freckles aglow with interest. 

“Well,” grandpa said, “it was in the year 1776, | 
and you can reckon for yourselves how long ago 
that was.” 

ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
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Ten Little Tin Soldiers. 


Ten little tin soldiers lay all in a row, 
Stretched out on the nursery floor, 
Just where they could see with their sharp little 
eyes, 
Through the crack that was under the door. 


Their captain had left them all there for the night, 
And said, as he crept into bed, 

“If any one tries to come into the room, 

| You must fire and shoot him stone-lead.” 





| The hours went by, and the ten little guns 

| Were aimed at the crack near the floor, 

When all of a sudden the crack stretched and grew, 
And somebody opened the door. 


| Bang! bang ! went the guns—the soldiers all fired, 
But nobody seemed to be dead ; 

Instead they all heard a soft kiss in the dark, 
“Good night, dear! ’’ a loving voice said. 


Then all the ten soldiers shook badly with fright, 
And whispered low one to another : 
| “ How lucky it was that our guns were so small! 
What if we had killed Tommy’s mother ?” 
LILLA THOMAS ELDER. 
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When the Periwinkles go to 
Ride. 
Roderick Dhu is the big gray horse that carries | 


all the little Periwinkles to ride. Two on the| bicycles, baby-carriages or wheelbarrows. 
| front seat,—for of course there must be room for take grandma to the weekly prayer-meeting and | 
papa there,—three on the back seat, and a/| sewing society. 
| Periwinkle or two rolling round in the bottom of | 


through drinking. 


“Course,” he would say if you asked bins | 
| why, “we do it out 0’ respect for Roderick Dhu’s 
| gray hairs.” 

And that is what I call true politeness, and I 
hope, when the big, gray-haired old horse is 
done drinking, the clear, cool water tastes 
especially good to all the dear, polite little | 
Periwinkles. Hivary Kent. | 


Old Maggie. 


A group of young folks from the high 
school stood on the corner, giggling at old | 
Maggie, the brown mare who, hitched to a post | 
near by, stood patiently switching away at the 
flies. The young folks laughed at her rough 
hide, her stumpy tail and clumsy feet. They 
called her “Nancy Hanks,” “Gunpowder” and 
“Bucephalus.”’ 

The next morning, when the gigglers filed into 
the schoolroom, they saw on the blackboard this: 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF AN 
OLD HORSE, 
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“I am only an old horse, but when I was 
young I was handsome, and I took a pride in 
letting no one pass me. Now I can do little, but | 
I try to do that well. I take invalids and timid | 
old ladies out driving. 1 let little children drive 
me, and they can slap the lines, rattle the whip 
and shout as loudly as they wish; it doesn’t try | 
my nerves. Sometimes they climb my back for | 
aride. I step very carefully, so they won’t fall | 
off. So I do when the baby toddles around and 
I am cropping grass on the lawn. 

“I am always ready to carry picnic parties to | 
the woods; I go for the doctor; I take guests to | 





the train. I never shy at tooting engines, | 
I 
I don’t remember ever playing 


a mean trick in my life. Sometime in the future | 


the carriage. That makes quite a load, you see; | you may be old, poor and slow; how would you | 


but Roderick Dhu likes loads of Periwinkles. 


| like to be laughed at ?” 


|'To serve lord, pope, prior, 


| stew. Stimner stew. 


swine burn 
More than quickly,—just be 
stern 
And cover with pepper 
white or gray. 
Now add a shelly crab, we'll say; 
Or game, roe, hart or hare take; 
Or use a bird—finch or drake. 
Now attic salt and midnight oil fix, 
And swift with a little lemon mix. 
Serve on a green leaf, a long fellow, 
Of lettuce—or sharp field mustard yellow. 
Hunt land or sea over, and this, I declare, 
Will tickle a lover of very gay y fare. 
A cook, baker, butler, would call it a thing 
priest, proctor, don, 
king. 
2. 


BEHEADINGS. 


Behead the first word for the second, and again 
for the third. 





1. We bought a —— of peaches at a moderate 
—, and —— them all. 
2.—— ran a —— with Ada, and was within an 
— of winning it. 
3. A very —— inventior was the ——, one of the 
most useful —— invented. 
4. When they called on the to —— his 
adveumares, he was —— with pride. 
e is —— a good deal of money, —— the —— 
of his suit. 
t is a —— on one’s patience to wait for a —— 
in the —. 
7. They ‘removed his —— because he was —, 
and he —— no dinner. 
8. John tries to —— the girls, and then says, “I 
don’t ——, girls —— so silly. 
9. He tells such — jokes, and that —— of his 


was as old as last year’s —. 


10, The old governor, when be heard of the 
—’s doings, was very ——, and swore at a fearful 
: That very —— gentleman is a —— agent —— 
ocuniy surve + sie’. 
12. “He too new ——, mamma, to fasten his 
—, and he said f he didn’t care a — 
3. 


CHARADES. 
I 
My last is to my whole unknown. 
)f how to first he thinks alone, 
Till not a penny does he own. 
Il. 
My Gens at the door is heard, 
y second makes oo? ; 
If now you do my thir 
You soon will bave the word, 
Which is decoration mural. 
TI. 
My whole has no bait, and no line or hook, 
et a second and third is he, 
And he dwells by the side 4 a river or brook, 
In @ cave 80 snug and we 


In his sky-blue coat and belted vest; 
No first was ever so finely dressed. 


4. 
ANAGRAM. 
A Feast of American Cities. 


een oe ns Hotel. How strange! Meals. 
Mose 
” "No real news. Tried to. Vain shell. 
No maids. Norepast. Ate fans. Avenge.’ 
“No taunts. No brag. No blurting. Proved 
nice. Let's eat.” 


Dine, 
N 0 seat. 


Gnaw on this. 

Icivity grain. Devil meal. 

Lemon tripe. Cash eel. Eel on fa 
meat. Lone rib. Drown’d beef. F 
Colt ee, Burman hash (Hot bantey. 
ton Tree crows (Boil ’em) ry veal, 
Henric stew. Clean 
Alder bacon. 


lass. Broil 
g’s flinder. 
Boar 
Lev —y veal. Tongs veal. 
Larf liver. 
Urbal eggs. 

Fissacan corn. Ant’s corn. Lo peas. 
peas. Clona peas. Big demp carrot. 

Lover limes. Broken oil. Acornmeats. Hornet 
claws. Hazel bite. Mint sauce. Ore sirup. 

A dry bun. Escot gruel. Godger buns. 

Teafly tea (Bring hot). Frowny tea. Curd tea. 

Uptown berry. Art melon. Hapbadill pie. 
Oar pie. Moar pie. Nominal pies. 

Stay till cake. Then creams. 


5. 
PUZZLE. 


In Orient lands, where scented gales 
The spicy groves and gardens woo, 
Much prized of old was my perfume, 
For I am sweet, yet bitter, too. 
Redouble me, and you will hear 
The sound of waves along the beach, 
The sound of winds among the | 
Or discontented human speec 


Dana 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Illumination, detonation, hallucination, im- 
| agination, examination, explanation. elimination. 


He goes ambling gently along, up hill and| The scholars read the words, looked at one | _ predestination, faseination, dona- 


down dale, pricking up his ears at the chattering | 


another, giggled a little—very feeble giggles !— | 


and laughing behind him, and smacking his big | then, with flushed faces, bent over their books. | 


lips once in a while at the thought of the sugar- | 
plums he will, have when he gets home—as many | 


But they were thinking! 
Mary E. Q. Brusu. 


ion, vaccination, concatenation, domination, re- 

crimination, rumination, designation, impersona- 
| tion, carnation, stagnation, hibernation, contami- 
nation, profanation, abomination, termination. 
| destination. 


2. 1. Mag, net—magnet. 2. Port, ray—portray 
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END OF THE WAR.—The war with Spain, 
which began April 2ist, when our squadron 
sailed from Key West for Cuba, ended August 
12th, when the French am- 
bassador at Washington, M. 
Jules Cambon, acting in 
behalf of Spain, and Secre- 
tary of State, William R. 
Day, in behalf of the United 
States, signed at Washing- 
ton the protocol embodying 
the terms of peace submitted 
to Spain by our government 
and accepted by her. Pres- 
ident McKinley immediately proclaimed a cessa- 
tion of hostilities, and directed the raising of the 
blockade of Cuban, Puerto Rican and Philippine 
ports. Monsieur Cambon is credited with tact 
and promptness in a delicate and difficult position. 





M. JULES CAMBON, 


UNDER THE TERMS OF PEACE our govern- 
ment does not exact from Spain any money 
indemnity, such as was paid by France to 
Germany, by Turkey to Russia, by China to 
Japan and by Greece to Turkey; but Spain 
agrees to relinquish all sovereignty over Cuba 
and to evacuate that island, and to cede to the 
United States Puerto Rico and other islands in 
the Antilles and one of the Ladrone islands. 

THE DISPOSITION OF THE PHILIPPINE 
IsLANDs, which is generally recognized as the 
most difficult problem arising from the war, is to 
be settled in the final treaty of peace, which is 
to be negotiated at Paris by a commission com- 
posed of five representatives of each country ; 
but in the meantime the United States is to 
hold the city, bay and harbor of Manila. 

THE CAMPAIGN IN PUERTO RICO, up to 
the time when it was checked by the order to 
cease hostilities, was more like a triumphal 
march than an armed invasion. There were 
skirmishes at two or three points, in which our 
troops suffered but little, but there was no serious 
resistance, and Guanica, Ponee, Guaco and other 
important towns in the southern part of the 
island surrendered not only without a struggle, 
but with demonstrations of popular enthusiasm. 

SURRENDER OF MANILA. — August 13th, 
before the news of the signing of the protocol 


reached Manila, Admiral Dewey demanded the | 


surrender of that city. The demand being 
refused, he began a bombardment of the forts, and 
at the same time General Merritt’s forces made a 
land attack. After a brief resistance, the city 
surrendered unconditionally. Captain-General 
Augustin took refuge in a German war-vessel, 
and was carried to Hongkong. 

GENERAL SHAFTER’S ARMY WITHDRAWN. 
Before peace was proclaimed the War Depart- 
ment issued orders to withdraw General Shafter’s 
entire army from Santiago to Montauk Point, 
Long Island. This was made necessary by the 
prevalence of malarial fever among the soldiers, 

NAVAL OFFICERS PROoMOTED.—The naval 
officers who shared in the operations off the 
Cuban coast and the destruction of the Spanish 
fleet have been promoted. Acting Rear-Admiral 
Sampson is made rear-admiral, and Commodore 
Schley is also advanced to that rank; Captain 
Philip of the Texas is made commodore; and 
officers of the different ships are advanced in 
rank, one of the most conspicuous advancements 
being that of Lieutenant-Commander Wain- 
wright of the torpedo-boat destroyer Gloucester, 
who is put forward ten numbers on the navy list. 

A New SECRETARY OF STATE.—Secretary 
of State William R. Day has resigned, and the 
President has appointed Mr. Joann Hay as his 
successor. Mr. Hay was secretary to President 
Lincoln, and has seen varied diplomatic service 
as secretary of legation at Paris and Madrid, 
chargé d’affaires at Vienna, and more recently 
as ambassador at London. 
He was at one time assist- 
ant secretary of state. He 
won distinction as a jour- 
nalist and as a writer of 
prose and verse, and was 
joint author with Colonel 
Nicolay of the “Life of 
Lincoln.” 





GEORG MORITZ EBERS. 


RECENT DEATHS.—Prin- 
cipal John Caird of Glasgow University; Jean 
Louis Charles Garnier, the 
architect who built the Grand 
Opera-House at Paris; Gover- 
nor Frank A. Briggs of North 
Dakota; Georg Moritz Ebers, 
the distinguished Egyptologist 


for years an editorial writer 
upon the New York Tribune; 
and Rear-Admiral William 
WILLIAM A- KIRKLAND. A Kirkland, for nearly fifty 
years an officer of the United States navy. 





THE YOUTH’S 


= TAMPS! A nice Album & list free. 100 diff. stainps only 
loc, Agts. wtd. at 60%. L. B. Dover & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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GCs! 


in e if you know how 
crite for our FREE 


COMPANY, Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO, ILL. 
my LACE CURTAINS, 
Watches, Clocks,T 
Sets, Toilet Bota “FR E 
with 5.00, $7.00 $10.00 
4, lb. BEST TEA, imi 
new Illustrated Price- 


THE GREAT AMERICAN a co., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y., Box 289. 


re isall kinds of cern 



















Bonbons and Chocolates. 


Sent Everywhere by Mail 


863 Broadway, - 


COCOA anc CHOCOLATES, 


For —— Drinking and 
Cooking, are unsur- 
d for 
Purity of Material 
and Flavor. 
GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
= 

















“Silver Plate that Wears.” 
Your Spoons 


Forks, etc , will be perfection in durability, beaut 
con n and brilli iancy ° fine 

, if they are selected 
from patterns stamped 


“1847 
Rogers 
Bros.”’ 


Remember ‘‘ 4 847°'— 
take no substitute. There 
are other Rogers but, iike 
all imitations, they lack the 
f merit and value identified 
vith the original and genu- \} 
ine. Made only by c 


Meripen Brrrannia Co, 
Meripen, Conn. 


Solid by leading dealers 
everywhere, 
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arzeom Maker 


en ates Glover Gu ~ a8 eecloge 
F. W. MANN CO. Boxa1 Milford. = GREE 


Mann’s New Bone ¢ Cutter 


er and Swinging Feed 17a 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


** 4 little higher in price than 
wirihless ecbottbates , but a reason 
‘or it.”” Removes all odor of perp. 
‘ightful Sold 


ARE PERFECT SHAPE. 

No.5 8. Fine Gry Leother (Intercol- 

legiate Style) Football - « $1.00. 
No. 50. Grain Cecttees Football; ; -90. 
No. 15. Saranac Leather Football . 75. 

Sent Upon Receipt of Price. 

Send for free Catalogue. 
A. J. REACH COMPANY, 

Tulip and Palmer Sis., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Trouser Press and Hanger 


DO YOU (K)NEE(D) THEM? 
The ‘‘ Happy Thought ’’ 








0 





hanger holds two pair of trousers and keeps 
manently for what it costs to Iron one 
pair once. Six | 
with 7 hangers on one closet hook. 
Any pair of trousers or skirt can be in- 
stant 
disturbing the others. 


net weak, by ar Out, Ket vet out o — or 
> soil the fines a 
and novelist ; Isaac H. Bromley, | th - 


but there is still room for 


Sent postpaid for 25 cents. 


J. F. BROCK, 610 Water St., 





Prevents bagging at the knees. Each 










em both creased and orm per- 


es’ skirts can be kept 
taken down on replaced without 


le in one a reee 


f nickel-pla . a s 


ba 9 ioe than 
ree ounces and no grip = ed so full 


6 igi reas cotta 
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COMPANION. 


‘New Companion 


Sewing Machine 


The universal 














is in daily use in every State in the Union. 


AY 

as testimony is that there is no better Sewing Machine 
Ae made. COMPANION readers cannot purchase a better 
AY running, more durable and 


satisfactory machine than the 
modern NEW COMPANION, 
no matter how high a price 
they may pay. 








$ q Q.0 


We Pay the Freight. 





Hupson, ILL. 
“THE NEW COMPANION SEWING MA- 
CHINE we bought of you some two months 
ago gives perfect satisfaction. We have 
compared it with other machines that cost 
ple much more money, but would not 
trade ours for them. We think it is a first- 


COALINGA, CAL. 
“If I could only find words to fullysex- 
ly ress the bargain people get in buying the 
D Rew COMPANION SEWING MACHINE I 
i) would do so. 
Sy and yet cannot afford to pay high prices, 
and still they can hardly credit the fact 


many need machines 


2) that the NEw COMPANION is BETTER class machine in every way.” 
\ than many and equal to any high-priced RIAS BLOUGH. 
As sewin machine. This fact I would like v 
| @e all to know.’ E. N. TIFFANY, M.D. sss 
sees WILLIAMSTOWN, VT. 


“THE NEw COMPANION SEWING Ma- 
CHINE came to hand in due season and 
am very much pleased with it. I have 
compared it with a $55.00 machine belong- 
ing to a friend and find it fully equal in 
finish and workmanship. I cannot see 
why people pay fifty or sixty dollars for a 
machine when they can get such a fine- 
looking, easy-running machine for less 
than half price. JASON E. MARTIN. 


SipNey, Iowa. 
“Enclosed find check for $19.00, for 
which please send me a NEW COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE. My sister has been 
using mine and she wants one like it. I 
have used my COMPANION Machine over 
four years, and it is as good as ever. It 
is as good as the one my neighbor paid 
$45.00 for.’ Mrs. A. D. BENSON. 


.» DESCRIPTION ... 


THE NEW COMPANION is a modern machine in every 


= detail. High Arm, Lock Stitch, Oak Woodwork, Monitor 
a Top, Five Drawers, Double Feed, Full Set latest Attach- 
WD, ments, Automatic Bobbin-Winder, Double Feed Motion. 
7 If you are interested to know what people who are 
ae using the NEW COMPANION think about it you have 
AV» only to send us a postal. We will send you a YARD OF 


ay TESTIMONIALS from our readers. Could send you 
as many yards if we thought it worth while to print them. 


We Pay the Freight. 


On receipt of price we will deliver the ma- 








AG chine, FREIGHT PAID, at any railroad 
eas freight office east of Colorado. Or we will 
AVP, deliver it, FREIGHT PAID, at any office 
qs in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Mon- 
av tana, or at any freight office west of these 
AD, four States, for $3.00 extra. We also allow 
as fifteen days’ trial, and if the machine is not 
Se perfectly satisfactory it can be returned, 


and the full amount paid will be refunded. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston; Mass. 
203 Columbus Avenue. 
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“‘Brown’s Cam phorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice”’ whitens the teeth without injury. (Ade. 


EE TO-PHOTOGRAPHERS 


et 150-Page Art Book. 
dia about 
_— outfits, > 
fact, everything that an amateur 
or professional wants to know 
about acamera. If you are about 
to purchase, it will help you and 
Because this 














PERFORATED GUNPOWDER.—The logical 
combustion of gunpowder in a gun should be 
slow at the beginning, and as the shot goes faster 
through the bore of the gun the powder should 
burn more and more rapidly. This end is| 
attained in a powder, one of whose inventors 
is Hudson Maxim, brother of the inventor of the 


we don’t charge you for it, but 
| 1870. send it free. r se to-day. 
ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., 323 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Send Fifteen Cents for a three 
months’ trial subscription to 











rapid-firing gun. A com- “THE BOOK-KEEPER” 
position is used which A handsome 100-page journal for 
keepers, Cashiers and Business 


Book - 
Men. It will teach you —~ mg ing, 
Shorthand, Penmanship, oe) 
Cuts, Corporation _—~ ml Bank- 
ing, Business Pointers, Amusing Arith- 
metic, Lightning Caleulations, How to 
—— a Money, Etc., Etc. 

ice $1 year. The Book- -Keeper 
ot Ina Dep't 47 Detroit, Mich. 


_ 


burns from the outside of | 
the grain and does not 
explode en masse. It is | 
made in cylinders with 
perforations. As it burns, the holes become 
larger, so that the surface is constantly increasing 
in proportion to the mass or weight of the grain. | 
When the charge is ignited, the gas is liberated 

with comparative slowness; as the lumps of 

powder become smaller the gas comes off more 

rapidly, so as to follow up the projectile in its 

passage through the gun. The result is that for 

equal velocity of the ball a much lower pressure 

is produced within the gun. 
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= makes a steady, brilliant flame; will not clog; will 
3 not creep. Itnéeds but little trimming or caré and 
CENTRIFUGAL OIL-SAVER.— Modern lathes | § is odorless. 


4 imi iti il « The Standard Oil Co. say: ““We have made a number 
and similar tools use great quantities of oil, and of careful and exhaustive tests of your Wick, and 
this is collected as it comes from the machine. | ¢ fee! that we cannot speak too highly of its qualities.’ 

‘ Fy sf, % sa | Used by all the leading lamp, stove and heater 
It is full of chips of metal. To purify it the oil uaquatacturers, and made fur ovary burner known. 
is placed in an apparatus which whirls it rapidly 
around. The chips are forced out by centrifugal 
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v« WALL-PAPER| 


Y MAIL from the manufacturers 
rs amplessent free. Prices 3c to $3 roll. 
@'_P/ KAYSER SALLMAN, 1214-1216 Market St. Phils. 5 


For $10 We'll Make y<0. ©. Measure 


A Beautiful Dress Suit 


of rich black fine ribbed pure wool wor- 
sted. This is not a ready made suit, but 
expert tailors will make it to order for you 
individually, trim it with best high-grade 
materials, pipe it with fine satin and sew 
it with pure silk and linen thread. In 
quality, style and yond it is equal to your 
tailors’ $30 and $35 suit 
SEND NO MONEY but mention this 
aper. Send chest 
waist and croteh me osure, height and 
weight, and state if round or square cut 
sack or frock style is wanted. We'll make 
the suit, express it ©. O. D. and allow you 
to try it on before you pay one cent. Ifa 
perfect fit and just as represented, then 
pay #10 and expressage and take the suit, 
f not pay nothing and it will be re turned 
at our expense. 
$12.50 up. 
all big bargains. Write for free samples. 
THE H. LOUIS VEHON COMPANY, 
155-157 West Jackson Street, - Chieago, 


OUR 
2 











fe make other suits from 




















For sale by good dealers everywhere. r Send for free 
force against the finely perforated sides of the 








sample and a booklet which tells about it. 

NEW JERSEY WICK CO. 879 Mt. Prospect Ave., Newark, N.J. ! 
apparatus, and the oil is forced through and 
escapes in a purified state. 


An Opp BicycLe-STaNnp.—A bicycle-stand 
has been made by sawing off the spokes of an 
old wagon -wheel to 
about one-half their 
length. The hub is 
then fastened on top of 
a post,“the remains of 
the wheel occupying a 
horizontal position.- Bicycles are held by it with 
their front wheels put between the spokes of the 
wagon-wheel. 


Confide tn tt 
clear to the end, 
For ‘tes indeed 


a Bosom Friend: 





FIGHTING MONSTERS.—The American Mv- | 
seum of Natural History in New York has| 
recently aequired some plaster casts of models 
representing strange 
animals of past geo- 
logical periods. It 
is believed that such 
models will have 
much popular edu- 
cational value, since 
they have been carefully prepared from scientific | 
descriptions of the remains of the monsters | 
whose forms they reproduce. One of these 
extinct saurians, named by Professor Cope the 
lelaps, was a carnivorous animal with heavy 
hind quarters, the body measuring about seven | 
feet and the tail eight feet in length. Professor | 
Cope believed that the lelaps could leap through 
the air, and the model shows one of the creatures | 
in the act of springing upon an enemy. 

LIGHTEST OF ALL Liquips.—Additional | 
experiments by Professor Dewar have shown 
that liquid hydrogen is by far the lightest of all 
known liquids. Its density is one-fourteenth 
that of water, and, curiously enough, this 
happens to be the same ratio of density that 
hydrogen in the gaseous state bears to air. 
Heretofore the lightest liquid known has been 
liquefied marsh-gas, which possesses about two- 
fifths the density of water. 

AFRICA’S PLAGUE CENTRE. — Professor 
Koch, famous for his discoveries for a cure of 
consumption, has recently been investigating the 
origin of the plague, and has discovered a pre- 
viously unknown centre from which it emanates. 
Heretofore three chief centres of the plague 
have been known, one in China in the Province 
of Hunan, a second in Tibet, and the third 
near Meeca in Arabia. The last-named is one 
of the most dreaded on account of the immense 
number of pilgrims who visit the holy city of 
Mohammed. The new centre of disease 
discovered by Professor Koch is situated in the 
interior of equatorial Africa, behind the German 
possessions on the east coast. Professor Koch’s 
studies indicate that the old explanation of the 
origin of the plague, that it was due to dirt and 
unsanitary conditions, is inadequate, and that 
the real source of the disease remains to be 
discovered. As has been observed elsewhere, 
the epidemics in Africa are frequently preceded 
by an outbreak of the disease among rats. Even 
monkeys are affected by it. 
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Richerdece & DeLong Bres.. Mfrs.. 
Philadelphia, Pa., A. 
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No other polish 
has so large a sale. 
None so good. 


J.L.Prescoits, Co. New York 
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SAFETY FROM LIGHTNING LN CITIES.— The 
fear of lightning is almost universal, but the 
number of deaths caused by it is small. Dwellers 
in cities are even safe: than those in the country, 
since statisties have shown that on the average 
four-fifths of the deaths from lightning occur in 
rural localities. "The innumerable electrie wires, 
the many grounded water-pipes and the metal 
roofs of cities are undoubtedly the chief elements 
of their safety in this respect. 





PEPSIN 
CuM. 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 


All Others Are imitations. 
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YOuR SOLDIER 
BOY 


would enjoy a box of Bent & Co.’s Hand- 
made Water Crackers, warranted to keep 
in any climate. Recommended by physi- 
cians. Sold by First Class Grocers. 


The genuine are stamped “ Bent & Co.” 


All for $4.00 


Delivered at any 
Express or Post-of- FE 

tice in this country 

Suit, Extra Pants and Cap, well 

made of good, strong, handsome 

Wool Cassimeres, Fall and Win 

ter weights, dark colors. Pat 

ent waist bands. Sizes, 4 to 15 

| years. Write for samples, or 

send order. Money refunded if 

| you want it. 

| Companion readers know it— The name 

| Shaughnessy guarantees every inch of 

| 

















cloth, every stitch, every stroke of work. 


| Shaughnessy Bros., 5 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 


LARKIN SOAPS | 


| 

| And Premiums.—Factory to Family. 

THE LARKIN IDEA fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. 

Soap if mention this paper. 


The Larkin — Mig. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
A FINE 


Earn 7,2" 


You can get a Dais Air | 
Rifle for selling thirty of 
Carter's famous Coupon 
| Bilooing Books at 10c. each. 
te. he finest household 
pomas made. A fine 
Nickel-plated Watch 
A (a real one) for sell 
ing 24 books. Camera, Knives. 
and many other fine wre miums. Send full address 
by mail and we will forward you the blooing. You 
don’t pay for it until you sell it. Read our special 
cash prize offer mentioned in our Premium List. | 


Our Premiums are first-class and won't disappoint you. | 
| Sapenntee Co. Oo, Begs. T, Y¥, 172 Columbus Ave., Beaten, Bins. > | 


Dandruff ; 
























| On your coat col- 


| forget, 







lar you may 
be- 

cause it is 

out of sight, 
but dandruff on 
your coat front is 
an ever-present source of annoyance. | F 


Coke Dandruff Cure 


will keep you clean and pleasant-look- 
ing. Ask your barber or hair-dresser 
about it. 


— M. 8S. Rusu, 270 Third St.. 
R. BREMER Co. 

une ommonly bad case of dandruff 
ailing. After using your Coke Dandruff Cure for five 
days my head became perfectly free from Dandruff. 


Memphis, Tenn., says: 


, every other remedy 


with splendid effect on the curls of my children. 


No matter how severe your dandruff, of how 
long standing, or what remedies have failed, Coke 
Dandruff Cure is guaranteed to cure or money 
will be refunded. One dollar a bottle at druggists 
or by mail. Booklet free. 


A. R. BREMER CO., 185 Randoloh St., Chicago. 


Earn a Queen 
Kitchen 
Cabinet 








Baker’s 

(Greatest Soatobekd 
convenience— Indors- 
ed by Mrs. Rorer.) Or 
sell 30 Ibs. for a See 
Couch 65 lbs. for a 
Couch | Roll - Top 

Ibs. for a 
Becocincheten’s 101bs. 
for a Crescent Cam- 
era ; 3 Tbs. for a Silver 
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ii Watch and Chain. 
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All new weaves and designs — | 


Il. | 


| Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, (0 cts. 


Free sample 
| 


“ONE DEALER ® 


chants 
Agents to sell on commission 
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—I was troubled for years with an | 


It makes such a fine dressing for the hair that I use it 





By pee pounds 


Transportation Free. | 


Springfield, Mass. | 


407 
"|| WE SAVE YOU $12.00 to $25.00 


We sell High-Grade Bicycles for Less than Any 
Other Concern in the World. 1898 Ladies’ or 
Gents’ Models, $18 up. Left over 
N\/Ay of 1397 models at less than cost; 
E- others at #8,$10,8i2and $15, W rite 
% cS for Free Illustrated Cata. of Bicycles 
QS” and Sundries. Address Dept. 131, 


VICTOR MFG. CO., 90 to 98 Market St., Chicago. 


For Varicose Veins, 
5 Weak Knees, Weak 
it =) Ankles and Swollen 
21 Joints. 

ours have the patent SEAMLESS HEEL. 
Made to measure at half usual prices. Send for 
measering directions and »rices. 

CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., yman Block, Lynn, Mass 


| ==-BICYCLES 


: for Men, Women, Girls 
& Boys. Complete line 
AU brand new models 
/ $75 Oakwood’ for $32.50 
— $60 ‘Arlington’ “ $24.5 
No Mon in Advane Others at $15, $17 and $20 
WRITE TODAY for SPECIAL OFFER. Juveniles $7.00 te $12.50 
Shipped anywhere C.0.D. with privilege to examine. Buy 
direct from manufacturers,save agents & dealers profits 
Large Iitus. Catalogue Freee CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. Vankburen Street, U-177. Chicago. Ills. 
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at WORTH ITS WEIGHT ” 


a ‘GOLD. 





ilams" Soaps sold everywhere, but sent by mail if 
your dealer does not supply you. 


Williams’ Stick, 25 cts. 





Lexury Shaving Tablet, 25 cts. 
Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, 50 cts. 
Jersey Cream (Toilet) Soap, 15 cts. 


Williams’ Shevieg Soap (Barbers’), 6 Round Cakes, 
slb.,40c, Exquisi ofortoilet. Trial cake for ac, stamp. 





J.B.WILLIAMS CO., 
LONDON, GLASTONBURY, CONN. SIDNEY, 
64 CREAT RUSSELL ST.,w.Cc. 161 CLARENCE ST. 














A Gallon of PURE LINSEED OIL mixed 
with a gallon of 


makes 2 gallons of the VERY BEST 
PAINT in the WORLD for $2.40 or 


| Prien 


of your paint bill, IS FAR MORE DURABLE than Pure 
Wuite LEAD and is ABSOLUTELY NOT POISONOUS 
HAMMAR PAINT is made of the BEST OF PAINT MATE- 
RIALS — such as all good painters use, and is ground 
THICK, VERY THICK. No trouble to mix, any boy can 
doit. Itis the COMMON SENSE OF HOUSE Paint. NO 


BETTER paint can be had at ANY cost, and is 
| 


Quaraaheed jynts 


Nor to CRACK, BLISTER, Peet or CHIP. WE WANT 
TO SEND our booklet, THE TRUTH ABOUT PAINT, to 


EVERY person who contemplates painting. It contains 
color combinations and VALUABLE INFORMATION for 
aoure poide rf. ne end ry post iltoday, NOW. IT 18 FREER. 


, 1219 Spruce Street, 8t. , Mo. 
w at din every town. Extraordinary 
inducements to responsible mer- 
In ‘owns without dealers we want PAINTERS as 
Advertising matter free. 





Estab. 1872 
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Uncle Sam Knows a 


Smith & Wesson 


Revolver 
may be depended on. 
SMITH & WESSON, 19 Stockerioce Street, 


CATALOGUE Free. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
RRR EKEEHEREEEEESESD 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
.15 &@ year, payment in advance, 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly sree of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

ven for ficte—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 

Ney Subscriptions can commence at any time 

uring the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
sertber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 


Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 

Imost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks aie required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
mame on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

ks unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the epenres by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








HOW TYPHOID FEVER IS SPREAD. 


YPHOID fever is generally regarded at 
the present day, along 
with cholera and some 
other diseases, as be- 
longing to the class of 
‘‘water-borne”’ affec- 
tions. In other words, it 
is believed thatthe germs 


ried, and perhaps prop- 





is little doubt that this 

"- ; theory of typhoid fever 
is correct, and that in tracing any extended epi- 
demic of the disease to its source we must first 
of all examine into the condition of the water 
supply. 

Drinking-water has been proved to be the cause 
of the spread of typhoid fever in many epidemics 
in this country and England; but there is little 
comfort in this for those who habitually drink 
something stronger than water, because, although 
during an epidemic the drinking-water may be 
made safe by boiling, this is not enough. 

If the water is contaminated, the germs may be 
introduced into the body while brushing the teeth 
or washing the face. Or again, salads and fruits 
which are eaten raw may be contaminated by the 
water in which they are washed. Typhoid fever 
has sometimes been spread in a city whose water 
supply was above reproach by means of milk or 
ice. 


Milk need not be watered in order to become a | 
vehicle for typhoid germs; the germs may be | 


introduced into cans and bottles while these are 
being washed in water drawn from a contaminated 
well or brook at the dairy. Although destroyed 
by boiling, typhoid germs will resist a freezing 
temperature for a long time, and have been found 
in ice cut from a pond poisoned with sewage 
containing the bacilli of this disease. 

Another means of the spread of typhoid has 
recently been discovered in oysters. Oystermen 
frequently place oysters in brackish water near 
the mouth of a creek or river in order to fatten 
them before they are brought to market. If this 
place happens to be near the mouth of a sewer 
containing typhoid poison, or if the creek water 


be contaminated, the oysters will take the virus | 


within their shells, and so revenge themselves on 
those who eat them raw. 

In some puzzling cases of typhoid it has been 
supposed that the food was infected by flies, 
which had carried the germs a long distance on 
their feet—a strong argument for the proper care 
of food in the fly season. 

These are only a few of the ways in which this 
disease may be spread, but they are enough to 
show that, so far from feeling surprise that the 
disorder should be so common, we may rather 
wonder that we are not all its victims. 


——_—_@—___ 


A MARCH ADVENTURE. 


The ability to rise superior to all manner of 
accidents of the road is one of the qualifications 
of a settler in a new country. 

On a chilly day in March, 1898, Mr. Vincent 
Bordie, of Camas Prairie, Washington, was riding 
and swimming his horse across the swollen current 
of the Klickitat River. The horse struck his knees 


ngainst a sunken boulder and floundered against | 


it. In another moment he was rolling over and 
over down the stream, carried away by the 
rushing torrent 

Mr. Bordie sought to free himself and make an 
independent struggle to reach the shore, but his 
feet were fast in the stirrups, and he could not 
pull them out. 

At one moment he was above the water, and at 
another beneath it; sometimes the horse was on 
top, and sometimes the man. Bordie resolved to 
put an end to this state of things, and succeeded 
in drawing his knife from his pocket, intending to 
cut the stirrup straps. However, before he could 


of such diseases are car- | 


agated, in water. There | 
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| cut them his feet came free of the stirrups, and he 
| struck out for the shore. 

He found the bank steep and rocky, affording 
him no foothold or handhold. He was out of 
breath, and was swept downward along the bank. 

| By and by he came to a tree whose branches 
| overhung the water ; he seized a branch and clung 
to it until he had regained his breath. | 

While hanging here he looked about him, and 
across the river, on the opposite bushy bank, he 
saw his horse caught in the bushes and unable to 
rise, but clear of the water. Bordie, by the aid of 
| his branch, now felt that he could get ashore, but | 
he was not the man to leave his horse in such a | 
situation. 

He climbed up on the branch far enough so that | 
he could remove his clothes, and took them all off, 
having no fancy for swimming in dangerous water | 
with his clothes and boots on. When they were 
laid off he dropped into the river again, and swam 
over to where his horse was. He unsaddled the 
animal, assisted it to rise, mounted it, and picked 
out the best place he could find to swim the horse 
back across the river. 

He got across with some difficulty, and still 
mounted, as a frontiersman should be, but a little 
cold in the March wind, rode on down the stream 
in search of his clothes. He found them, put 
them on, and continued his journey as if nothing 
had happened. | 





FOND OF EGGS. 


Among the animals held sacred by the ancient 
Egyptians was the ichneumon, or mongoos, which, 
because of its fondness for the eggs of crocodiles 
and snakes, proved valuable in keeping those 
obnoxious animals from multiplying too fast. 
Rev. Chauncy Maples, a missionary to East 
Africa, describes the way in which this peculiar 
animal, which in size and general appearance 
somewhat resembles the cat, disposes of its 
favorite article of diet. 


The mongoos, on receiving an egg, immediately 
oes to a wall, and turning its back to it, takes 
he egg in its forepaws and throws it backward 

between its legs against the wall so as to break it. 
It then sucks the shell dry. 

The funny thing is that whatever we give it that 
looks like an egg,—say an old bone or a stone,— 
it evidently mistakes it for an egg, and treats it 
a It is very ridiculous to see it, for 
hours together, trying to break a round stone or a 
bone by throwing it against a wall. 


A YOUNG WRITER. 


| Six-year-old Paul Harper is the youngest histo- 
rian yet heard from on the war with Spain. He 
expresses himself in the Evanston Jndex: 


This war is prty sirius, and this is why it is; 
at first the Spanish used bad words about Mr. 
Kinerly ; and_the next sirius thing was the Main 
and I wisht I culd a seen that explotion. An 
then the starveing Cubins are prty sirius to. 
And now we have pecgue the war and many 
comrads will be dead. Prhaps ther wont be a 
man left in town, and many a muther will morn 
for her husband. hey will lay dead on the 
batifield, and there stand ther muthers weping 
for their husbans. They take the wonded to the 
hospitis and the dead to ther graves, and meny 
spanish ships will sink and few American ships 
will sink and we will fite on land and on sea and 
our flag waves over the Filupeens ilends this day. 





a} 


LINCOLN’S STRATEGY. 


Henry Haynie is credited by Success with the 
following Lincoln story. When Mr. Haynie was 
a boy, living in Springfield, Illinois, he was 
appointed to collect money to buy a new equip- 
ment for a fire department hose-cart. 


I visited Mr. Lineoln,— Abe Lincoln he was 
called then,—and told him my story. He asked 
me many questions in a most serious manner, and 
then in conclusion solemnly remarked: 

“Well, ll go home to supper and ask Mrs. 
Lincoln what she has to say. After supper she 
will be in que humor, and I will ask her if we 
shall give fifty dollars. She will say, ‘Abe, when 
will you learn some sense? Twenty dollars is 
enough.’ Come around in the morning and get 
your money.” 

The plan worked, and I received twenty dollars. 








STRANGE INSANITY. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, in her “Memoirs of a 
Highland Lady,” tells of an old Scotchman who 
once took the strange whim that he was a turkey 
hen. 
| 
He made a nest of straw in his carriage, and 
| filled it with eggs and a large stone, and there he 

sat, hatching, leaving his station only twice a day, 
like other fowl, and having his food brought to 


=a 


im. 

His friends had at last to watch a proper 
moment to throw out the eggs and put some 
young chickens in their place. Then the old man, 
Satisfied that he had accomplished his task, went 
— elucking and strutting in the midst of his 
rood. 


WHY HE HURRIED. 


In some places the sight of a man in haste 
naturally excites remark, as in the following 
incident reported in the Philadelphia Cail: 


A son of Ireland was painting a fence. His 
face wore a troubled look. Suddenly a smile shot 
across it, and dipping the brush into the paint- 
pot, he began to paint faster and faster. 

“Why are Fane painting so fast?” asked a 
bystander. “You’re in arush all of a sudden to 
finish the job.” 
|. “Sure, an’ thot's all right,” was his reply. “I 
haven’t much paint left, an’ it’s finishing the job 
Oi’m afther before it's all gone.” 








“SOMETIMES,” said Uncle Eben, “er young man | 
dat hab a lot o’ push makes de mistake ob applyin’ | 
| it all ter de bicycle ob pleasure ’stid o’ savin’ some | 
| or de wheelbarrow ob necessity.” — Washington | 

Star. | 


' 
| “Ir is odd but true,” said the Cornfield Philos- 
| opher, “that the man who speaks without thinking 
|is the one most apt to say what he thinks.”— 
| Indianapolis Journal. | 





COMPANION. 


The superiority of Burneit’s Vanilla Extract con- 
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OBERLIN COLLECE, 


sists in its perfect purity and great strength. [ Adv. 
_ - OBERLIN, OHIO, 
| 3 miles west of Cleveland. 14 buildings thorough) 
oA SCHOOL FOR.. | equipped with libraries, museums, laboratories, and 
< separate gymnasia for young men and young women. 
D ] t B k d B Students are offered unusual advantages in the College, 
e 1ca e and ac war oys the Theological Seminary, the Academy, the Conser- 
vatory of Musie, Normal Course in Physical Training 
Dr. Williamson’s School, NEw LONDON, CONN.,| for Women, Drawing and Painting. Seventy-eight 
is devoted solely to the phystcal and mental training | instructors. 66th year begins Sept. 2ist. For full infor- 
of such boys. Send for Circulars and References. | mation address the treasurer, 
JAMES R. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, O. 

















| Hart 

Schaffner 

& Marx 

Fall Sack Suits 


Fashionable single- and 
double-breasted suits of chev- 
jot, cassimere and worsted; 
dark checks, rich plaids or 
plain goods; handsomely 
a and finished, lined with 
Florentine serge or Italian; seams 
sewed with ‘Door silk thread. 
Every suit guaranteed. Price, 


$18 


Many elegant suits at $10, $12 
and $15, others up to $25. 


You Can be Perfectly 
Fitted 















In our ready-to-wear suits and we 
would like you to know how far 
we surpass the ordinary tailor in 


“c QUEEN QUALITY.” So Gaaves and style of our 


THe Famous SHoe ror WomeEN 
q in retaining shape, wear and lustre. 
Fashionable for street, dress, home or outing. 
All feet and fancies fitted 








Ned 








in toes, heels and leathers. en. 
Style, for | 
pe ot Y in 4 fit and comfort, | 
OUNTS | 


material, 
workmanship. 


In th - H f é 
tials this shoe's QUEEN Quality "Rash 


‘“‘FOERDERER’S”’ VICI used exclusively. 





Trade-mark 
send for cat- 
on aoy alogue and 
If your dealer ay ee 








THOS. G. PLANT CO., Makers, 





































‘ton, Mass. 
PINAUDS inside the collar of 
 ] the coat. 
id Copyright Sold only through the 
New Quintessences, 1898 dealer. Ask | for cist 
, Schaffner arx Guar- 
Violette eine ( — anteed Clothing.” If 
R Schaffner ut dealer does not 
nd & Marx. 





eep it, write to us for 
the address of one who 
does. Send to-day for 
our 
New Style Book “E,” 
showing what well- 
dressed men will wear 
this Fall. Beautifully 
illustrated in half-tone. 

It is free. 


HART, SCHAFFNER & ARX, CHICAGO, 
Largest Makers in the World of Fine Clothing for Men 


French Carnation Pink pithy 


One drop of these new 
exquisite perfumes diffuses 
the fragrance of freshly 
cut flowers. 

FREE SAMPLE 
Bottle sent to any one giving us the 
names and addresses of Druggists or Dry 

3 Dealers in their vicinity who do 
not have Pinaud’s Perfumes for sale. In- 
quire and if they keep them try a bottle. 

Most noted perfumes in the world. 

. PINAUD’S IMPORTATION OFFICE, 
46 East l4th St., New York. 








To young housekeepers : 

A Quaker Kitchen Cabinet before a 
piano. More of your life will be spent in 
the kitchen than in the parlor. Sold on 
30 days’ trial. Pay if you're pleased; if 
not, return at our expense. Two sizes— 
$5 and $6.50. A $5 silver-plated teapot, warranted 10 
years, free with every Cabinet. Send for circular No. 18. 
UAKER VALLEY MFG. CO., 355 West Harrison St., CHICAGO. 


NoTe.— Genuine Quaker Valley furniture is never sold through retailers — always direct from factory to 
fireside, The teapot represents the retailer’s profit on the Cabinet. 


ve A temper-wrecker 


= 


ay —wash-day with soap. Standing 
on feet, hard work in the 
midst of soiled clothes and 
fetid steam, aching back, wear 
and tear to things washed— 
enough to make any one grumpy. 
Fine occupation for a civilized woman ! 
A temper-soother—wash-day with Pearline—wash-day 
with the unpleasant features left out. Easier, quicker, better, 
healthier. No woman can find fault with it. Soaking, 
boiling, rinsing, instead of rubbing on a washboard. 


NSSSSSSLCALLLIE 


For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
. ly unchangeable and superior in 
' quality. Demanded for finest 
costumes, yet inexpensive... . 


fa yi Blac k Linings Vi Mnot (rock Look for Name on Selvedge. 


| Dress Linings oa Dress Foundations 


Resembles the best quality Lining 
Silks. Especially adapted for Under- 
skirts and Dress Foundations. 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAN Fast Black. . 
iL NEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece. 





Work Easy 
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Sailors’ Superstitions. 


Although we justly boast our age and our 
country as the most enlightened of all time, it 
would be quite a mistake to suppose that there 
are no wonderful superstitions among our 
people, and especially among our sailors, Their 
reluctance to start upon a voyage on Friday is 
well known, and often shared by landsmen, so 
that many will not enter upon a journey, or 
indeed upon any undertaking, on that day if it is 
possible to avoid doing so; but there are numer- 
ous other superstitions peculiar to sailors alone, 
and some entertained only by sailors and fisher- 
men from certain districts on the coast. 

The horseshoe as a talisman is very common, 
and may often be seen fastened on the end of the 
bowsprit of fishing vessels. To be efficacious, it 
must be set with the ends up, “to hold the luck.” 

Another very common opinion of sailormen 
is that it is extremely imprudent to turn a hatch 
upside down on deck or elsewhere. Perhaps no 
superstition is more prevalent among sailors than 
this, and those who will deliberately ignore it are 
comparatively few. 

On board many fishing vessels red mittens, red 
stockings and bootjacks are absolutely tabooed. 
The red garments, when found, are cut into 
shreds and thrown overbvard ; the bootjack must 
be returned to the shore, and, if possible, placed 
in the exact spot it had occupied. Failing in 
this, the malignant influence of the bootjack is 
likely to be felt indefinitely. Many fishing 
skippers certainly do believe it unsafe to go to 
sea with a bootjack on board, as the following 
true anecdote will show, me facts of it being 
known to me. 

Not long ago a fishing =" lay at anchor in 
the harbor of a small New England port, ready 
to start on atrip to the Grand Banks. Every- 
thing was on board, the fore and mainsails 
hoisted, the jibs cast loose and the cable hove 
short. 

A fair wind was blowing from the northwest, 
and every one was impatient to be off, but a boy 
who had shipped had not appeared, and a dory 
had been sent ashore to get him. Finally it 
was seen pulling out, and soon was alongside 
the vessel. 

The boy scrambled over the side, and his bag 
of clothing, ete., was pitched on the deck after 
him, but as this was done a bootjack slipped 
out and caught the skipper’s eye at once. With 
a shower of oaths he ordered the boy on shore 
again, accusing him of “wanting to Jonah the 
whole trip,” and telling him to put the bootjack 
back exactly where he found it, whether it was 
hanging on a nail, stowed away ina drawer, or 
under a glass case in the parlor! 

This seems a small reason for delaying the 
departure of a vessel, but a much smaller object 
than a bootjack might have had the same effect. 
More than once a fishing trip has been given 
up, or, at least, deferred, because a single small 
bird had alighted on the vessel soon after om i 

Rats frequently get on board vessels while in 
port, running across on the lines which secure 
them to the wharves or docks. It may be 
unpleasant for a captain to see them thus invad- 
ing his vessel, but the sight of a rat leaving her 
is so much more so that it will often cause some 
of the crew to back out altogether from the trip. 


a vessel merely on the supposition that a single 
rat had left her. 


This man had succeeded in taming a rat so | 2 


that it would come out on the forecastle floor and 
eat from his hand. Now one day, during the 
man’s absence, some of the crew killed the rat 
and threw him overboard, afterward denying 
all knowledge of his disappearance. On the 
strength of this the rat-tamer deemed it expedient 
to get out of the vessel himself, and did so. 

Whistling is by some considered likely to bring | sri 
on a gale of wind, and driving a nail on Sunday 
is a serious breach of etiquette on board a fisher- 
man. 

I have heard a man refuse pointblank to go in 
a fishing schooner simply because the hatch- 
combings and waterways had been newly 
painted blue. No fish of any account would 
ever be caught, he prophesied, with so much blue 
paint on deck, and it was a sheer waste of time 
to go in her. 

Among objects conducive to good luck the 
horseshoe is easily first, but in certain sections 
— of luck is coaxed by other means as 
well. 

For instance, in one place when a vessel starts 
on her first trip in the spring, or after having | sectional 
been hauled up for some time, it is the custom to 
make the first tack to the north, or, as it is 
expressed, “‘to fill away to the nor’ard for good 
luck.” Under certain circumstances this may 
involve a good deal of extra trouble, and I once 
or an elderly captain whether he always 

t. 

“Well, yes,” he answered. “Pretty much 

‘always. I don’t know as there’s anything in it, 
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but I always feel a little better afterward if I | 
do it.” 

The Marblehead fishermen, in starting for the | 
Banks, used to sail close to Half-Way Rock and | 
throw pennies on it for good luck—a superstition 


by which the Marblehead boys profited, for in | 


moderate weather they would row out there in 


dories and pick up what loose change they could. | 


Certain skippers have their own pet supersti- | 


| tions as to what will bring good luck or the! 
| reverse. One man would, in making sail on his 


vessel, invariably set the flying jib first, instead 
of the jib proper, as is usual. This was at times 
an awkward thing to do, but it was his firm 
belief that good fishing always followed this 
proceeding, and nothing would shake him out 
of it. 

In at least one place I know of they have a 


superstition concerning the way in which the |} 


fishing-boats shall be moored. The harbor here 
is small, and it is necessary to get the small craft 
bunched together as much as possible to make 
room for larger vessels. The entrance is from 
the southward, but the fishing-boats, which are 
quite numerous, are all moored stem and stern, 
with their bows to the eastward, thus bringing 
them broadside to whatever sea may work in at 
the harbor’s mouth {during blowy weather; but 
it is considered unlucky to moor a boat in any 
other way in this particular harbor. 

There are, however, some vessels which seem 
to be pursued by ill luck in spite of all precau- 
tions. They may be stanch and able craft, 
well-fitted and well-manned ; it will be the same 
old story over and over again; a succession of 
scrapes and mishaps, and a continual drain upon 
the pockets of the owners. 

Theskipper may be changed repeatedly, with- 
out altering the programme in the least; the 
vessel is a “Jonah,” and her reputation for bad 
luck becomes so extended among the fishermen 
that it is sometimes almost impossible to ship a 
crew for her. 

Before three-masted schooners became so com- 
mon on this coast, they were often considered as 
harbingers of foul weather ; but to-day, in certain 
localities, the presence of a schooner loaded with 
hay is regarded as foreboding rainy or foggy 
weather. 

Two other superstitions I recall which, 
although not applying to vessels, have a distinct 
salt-water flavor. In a New England coast 
town it used to be, and still is, to some extent, the 
custom to kill hogs only upon the flood-tide, the 
idea being that if killed on the ebb the flesh will 
shrink. But in getting salt-water for bathing 
rheumatic persons, ete., care must be taken to 
secure it on the ebb-tide, otherwise the disease 
is likely to be driven inward and attack some 
vital part! Davip Lewis. 


—— 
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On Hand. 


After a railroad accident there are likely to be 
suits for damages, and according to the common 
report certain members of the legal profession 
are sometimes rather officious in tendering their 
services. According to the Detroit Free Press, 





this is particularly true in Georgia, and in con- 


nection with the fact it are a humorous story. 


One of these Georgia was recently 
drawing out his pom 8 pial story by gentle 
iat in presence 0} and jury. The 
Son 


ince, htenig young phe with shining 
_ and great white 
‘i by rote, and -y | 
well ‘at = but .. and ik his i = 
led in the mass of b a 
ane istening and admiring in t of yeho 
He lost his cue and trip 
“Now, Sam,” admonished “Colonel” Ladley, 
with an austere look, “don’t get excited, but tall 
us exactly what you recall of the occurrence. 


You say that you remember standing near the | [ff 
Indeed, I know of a case Where a man deserted | track | 


at — work ?” 

Mey ; yas, sah!” replied Sam. 

“And then you —s a great rushing noise, 

say, but nothi 

‘Jes’ so, colonel, yar 

“Now, Sam, be very careful; when ye 

consciousness, you say they were pul 
bulance ? 


regained 
ti ou in the am “~ 

oN sah, colonel. I rekomembers _~ to 
myse i before the ambulance got dah, sah, 
an’ you wuz standin’ by axin’ Ben what uz my 
name an’ whar I lived ! 


Here Sam paused, looking wonderingly around | 


pn 3 court-room for the cause of the .satirie laugh 
on all sides, and “‘Colonel’”’ Ladley hastily 
— his client over to the defendant's attorney. 


* 
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Artful Combination. 


In war time patriotic feeling must have expres- 
sion. This is preéminently true in the United 
States at present, and some of the modes of this 
expression are highly original; this one, for 
instance, borrowed from the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer : 


oan 





I have here a national song which 
ago. The beauty of iis that 


it ms equal force to both North 
South. Yes, sir, there will be no display of 
when this song is sung; no —” 
np o hat’s the scheme your song is 


“It is ; delicate blending of “The Star-S 
we oe * and ‘Dixie,’ and it goes ie 


= “Of, sag, ¢ say, o- you aoen, be L.  .. fown' . early light— 
san 
Whose e broad etripes and right st stars through the 


perilous fight— 
Away down South in Dixie!’ 


Catch the idea? Great, isn’t it? Eh? Don’t 
want to look at it? Well, well! Good day!” 


Spanish Prisoners | 


| Admiral Cervera’ s Ships. 


Send 10c. to Preston of New Hampshire. Fortomenth, 
N. H., and he will mail you “Two Historic Days,” 
artistic booklet containing 33 snap-shots of landing 1, 600 
Beteoners on American soil from Auxiliary Cruisers, 

St. Louis and Harvard. A valuable souvenir of a great 
event in the history of our cosntey, Post-paid, 10 cts. 
Boys or girls can sell this book. Write us. 














“It Cannot Break 
at the Waist. 


CRESCO 


Disconnected in front 
at Waist Line and 
with Hip Lacing 


which combined make it fit 
any figure perfectly with entire 
comfort and render the usual 
breaking atthe waist line 
and hip impossible. 


There is nothing in Corset- 
dom to compare with it. 

Ask your dealer for a Cresco or we will 

send a long, short or medium waist as de- 

sired in white or drab, on receipt of price, 

$1, postpaid. 

MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 














=e @ @eeesseevsdseese 
Wool Soap is a pure soap; so 

so pure that 

it swims. More 

than that. It’s 

so pure that 

it won’t shrink 

wool. 

Made for fair 
skins and fine 
When- 
ever you need 


pure that it’s white; 


( 
( 
( 
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fabrics. 





a pure soap use 


MY MAMA 1 WISH MINE 


useo HAD 


WOOL SOAP 


IT SWIMS. 
All Grocers and Druggists Sell It. 
9 stomea rome sak § 



















It gives Shirts, Collars, 
} Cuffs, and all Fabrics a Beautiful Fin- 
} ish, and the Flexibility that is so Desirable. 
One trial will convince you that it is the best. 
For Sale at all Enterprising Grocery Stores. 


For a FREE SAMPLE PACKAGE send to 


i GILBERT S. GRAVES, 


Manufacturer, Buffalo, New York. | 
NE. Agts, Geo.Wm. Bentley Co.,189StateSt.,Boston. jf 
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WHITE OATS ‘ 
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A harmless anti- 
septic preparation. 
y/ Guaranteed to 
Y thoroughly cleanse 

your false teeth. Pre- 
vents disease. Your 
druggist can get it for you. Price 25 cents. 


Trial Package Free. 
G. D. BARNETT & CO., Sole Mirs., BROCKTON, MASS. 


MONUMENTS 


DON’T > WHITE BRONZE 











buy marble or granite 


till you investigate .. 

More artistic and enduring; less expensive. Prices 
tosuitall, Great improv ementin color. Write for de 
signs aud information. Costs nothing to investigate, 
NO MOSS GROWING. NO CRUMBLING. 

CLEANING. CRACKING. 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., Drawer 838, Bridgeport,Ct 























Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., 31-35 Union St., Boston. 


We also manufacture Stoves, Furnaces, Hot-Water Heaters, Ete. 









It’s a Beauty. 


'EAVIEST, handsomest and 
best made; largest oven; 
five heights for oven rack; triple 
asbestos oven back, sabes fuel. Only 
one damper ; others have two dampers, 
or more. Three styles of grates, easily 
remobed and replaced. Improved Oven 
Heat Indicator. NeW curbed edges, 
used only by us. The best prod- 
uct of the finest stove as: 
in the world. oa 


Ask Your Dealer or Write 
for Circular “‘D.” 
































Estimates furnished. 
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Groceries. 
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Brightness 
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Baker’s 


PURE FRUIT 


Extracts 


The Leading Hotels and Most Careful 
Housekeepers all use them. 
Baker’s Vanilla, Orange, Lem- 
on, Coffee, Chocolate, 
Almond, Rose. 


In Honest Full-Measure Bottles. No 
Paneled Sides. Use but HALF as much 
of BAKER’S as of any other brand. 


Result —Flavor Perfect, Money Saved. 
You can get them if you ASK for them. 
BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 





is always noticeable where 


4 Bon 
Ami 


is found. 

Look at the kitchen utensils, paint 
and oilcloth, brass and nickel work, 
windows and mirrors, of those house- 
keepers who use it and use no other 
preparation for all cleaning and 

= polishing. Will not scratch. 
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lama AY ; 
Shredded Wheat Product! E The Wise Housekeeper 
. 3 in ——— 7 Orders 


GOOD-WILL 
wa, SOAP 


GROCERIES — 
ee "ba 7, ererens It Always Gives 
Three Months Old. 
Complete Satisfaction. 
sf take pleasure in enclosing you a penene= of WINSLOW HALL FRENCH, , BAAS P 
born October 16, 1897. His mother began eating Shredded Wheat in 1896 
and has continued it to the present time. She has nursed the child since 
birth. The young man has always been perfectly well, and here is his photo- 
graph taken the day he was three months old to speak for the nourishing 
qualities of the diet.”,—H. A. FRENCH, Worcester, Mass. 
Send name on postal for our Booklet, “Summer Suggestions,” FREE, 


NEW ERA COOKING SCHOOL, Worcester, 





















It’s an honest soap, ab- 
solutely pure. 


Best for laundry use, toilet or 
bath. TRY IT. 


GEO. E. MARSH & CO., Mfrs., Lynn, Mass. 






Mass. 











Pure, Sweet Flavor 


marks its high 
quality and superiority. 













For Sale at All Grocers. 














Finest 


Grown. <n | 
CHASE & SANBORN, - - IMPORTERS. 
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should be without a can of 
0 Perso Hllabaster Toilet Soap, 

whether at home or traveling. 
The most convenient and economical way 
Toilet Soap can be packed. 


¢ No wast from moisture. 
lho dan er of contagion. 
veer Cleanly 


Its economy is evident—no more can be used 
than needed. Being always dry, there is no 
oe while the last used is as good as the 

rst. 


Metal workers will find 
Alabaster Coilet Soap 
SuPERIOR for removing grime or grease. 
PRICE, 15 CENTS. 


ONE CAN EQUAL TO THREE CAKES OF 
ORDINARY TOILET SOAP. 


‘* RELIABLE PILOT 


is stamped with the words 


John Pearson 
& Son cur 
IT HAS LED 


THE MARKET FOR 
50 YEARS. 



















Made by the... 






JOHN PEARSON 
’ & SON BRANCH, 







Vhis cut represents exact size of ca 





NATIONAL 
Biscuit Co., 

Newburyport, 

Mass. 











We will mail a Can, postage paid, on receipt of 
price and address. 


H. M. ANTHONY CO, 
48 West Broadway, New York. 






BED Business Estab. 1792. 












